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The Week. 


“Great Father in Heaven,” was Speak- 
er Cannon’s pious exclamation when, 
after the conference at Oyster Bay on 
Monday, he denied that there was any 
thought of considering tariff revision. 
The Republicans have decided, then, not 
only to “stand pat” on the record of 
the Roosevelt Administration and of 
Congress, but also on the tariff. From 
one point of view, this policy is wise; 
for the most partisan Democrat must 
admit that Congress accomplished a 
great deal. On the other hand, the 
stump-speakers will have hard work to 
confine themselves wholly to the past 
and make no promises for the future. 
This proposed programme of looking 
backward will have a chilling effect in 
Massachusetts and in other places where 
Republicans are uneasy over tariff in- 
iquities. If the Opposition seizes this 
opportunity to talk about the things 
concerning which the Republican lead- 
ers wish to remain silent, this latest 
capitulation to the protected interests 
will make votes for Democratic Con- 
gressmen. People are beginning to feel 
that brute resistance to change has been 
carried too far; and that “revision by 
the friends of the tariff’ is an idle 
phrase. 








The political programme of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, published this 
week, cannot make the Republicans very 
happy. They will watch with great un- 
easiness the progress of the Federa- 
tion’s opposition to the several Republi- 
can Congressmen who figure upon its 
blacklist. Many Republican leaders 
would, of course, like to speak out frank- 
ly, to point out, for instance, the im- 
pudence of Samuel Gompers and his as- 
sociates in assuming to speak in the 
name of American labor when they rep- 
resent but one-tenth of the workingmen 
of the country. These Republicans dare 
not, for they are aware of the weakness- 
es in their armor. The party which, 
through its tariff, favors the trusts and 
is putting hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars into the pockets of the manufactur- 
ers it protects, would look foolish in- 
deed in protesting against labor bills on 
the ground that they are special class 
legislation. What is needed is a party 
which will administer the government 
in the interest of the whole nation, and 
not of any one set or class. From such 
an organization the Federation of Labor 
would have to listen to the plain truth. 
As it is, influenced by the Parliamentary 
success of the English labor men, it now 





seeks to become a great palitical power. 
There is already grave question in Eng- 
land whether the Labor delegation in 
Parliament can hold together; here the 
uncharted seas upon which Mr. Gom- 
pers and his fellows have set sail are 
even more difficult to navigate. 





Secretary Shaw has handled the Pan- 
ama Canal loan with much adroitness. 
When the loan was first authorized, 
many persons feared that the restric- 
tions would endanger its success. The 
bonds were to bear only 2 per cent. in- 
terest; yet they must be sold at or above 
par. In view of the strain to which in- 
vestment capital was being repeatedly 
subjected, and the much lower prices at 
which securities of other Governments 
were being taken, it did not appear easy 
to satisfy both requirements of the law. 
The succession of British issues for the 
Transvaal war during 1900, 1901, and 
1902, broke the price of consols from 
114 to 86, yet British consols pay 2% 
per cent. The offsetting fact, in the case 
of our own Government bonds, was the 
artificial demand through compulsory 
use of them by national banks as securi- 
ty for note circulation and public depos- 
its. But even the banks have not always 
been eager buyers unless the price were 
an inducement. Furthermore, there re- 
mained the question whether the cur- 
rency might not hereafter become so 
glutted with new money as to discour- 
age bank circulation, and whether dis- 
appearance of the Government’s surplus 
revenue might not cut down the deposit 
of Government funds in bank. It was, 
moreover, evident that individuals were 
unlikely to bid for an investment bring- 
ing an annual return of 1% to 2 per 
cent. In order to procure abundant 
bank subscriptions, the Treasury had, 
first, to show the banks the necessity 
of taking the new bonds, in order to 
enlarge circulation or get increased pub- 
lic deposits, and, second, to assure them 
that public deposits would be extended. 
The first purpose Mr. Shaw effected by 
transferring Government funds to inte- 
rior banks. These institutions, in order 
to qualify as depositories, sent to New 
York to buy United States bonds, and 
swept the market practically bare of 
such securities. Then the Secretary an- 
nounced that one-third of the money 
paid by any national bank, in subscrip- 
tion for the new loan, would be left in 
that bank as a public deposit. As a re- 
sult of these tactics, the entire loan of 
$30,000,000 was covered by bids ranging 
between 103.63 and 104.36. This achieve- 
ment stands quite by itself among recent 
operations in public finance; and it is 
not less noteworthy in the face of a dull 
and distrustful market 





Less attention seems to be given to 
the Pan-American Congress, which be 
gan its sessions in Rio de Janeiro Mon 
day, than to its predecessors in Wash 
ington and Mexico City. This is partly 
because the first fears and hopes in con 
nection with these conferences have 
proved groundless. There has been no 
league of American nations against Eur 
ope, as was vaguely dreaded at the first 
Congress, fifteen years ago. Nor, on the 
other hand, has there been that marked 
improvement of commercial and diplo 
matic relations which generous spirits 
hoped for. Thus the work and scope of 
the Congress have come to be discount 
ed as pretty surely perfunctory. Still, 
Secretary Root may be able to accom 
plish something. He is eminently a man 
of business, and it will be interesting 
to see how he fares with the expansive 
ness, the politeness, the flowery speech, 
yet the indefiniteness and dilatoriness of 


| the delegates from Spanish America. In 


one respect, Mr .Root’s long voyage can 
scarcely fail of result. Both at Rio and 
in his further travels he will have an 
inviting opportunity to express the good 
will of the United States towards the 
countries to the south of us, and also 
our desire to secure their good will in 
return. This policy is known to be near 
the Secretary's heart, and he should be 
able to further it while away 


Secretary Root’s plan for shifting our 
secretaries of embassy and legation from 
time to time will commend itself to 
all save a few of those secretaries who 
have “soft” berths. That the diplomatic 
service will profit thereby is obvious; 
the wider the experience, the greater 
the usefulness of the official There 
will still remain at the various lega 
tions the permanent clerical staff, con 
versant with the local methods of pro- 
cedure and formalities, to act as advis 
ers when new secretaries arrive, just as 
in the past. Moreover, the shifting of 
diplomats, besides increasing their ver 
satility, invariably- results in adding to 
their linguistic attainments While 
French is still the diplomatic language, 
the representative who speaks the 
tongue of the country to which he is 
assigned is, in Europe at least, in a 
much more favorable situation than one 
who does not. To this change as to the 
others there must be the corollary of 
permanent service under the Govern 
ment. Well qualified men can be found 
to endure tedious exile if they can be 
certain that, after giving years to the 
country’s service, they will not be flung 
aside for no reason whatever. 


The Philippine Government is hope 
ful again; it has succeeded, thanks to a 
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skilful subordinate, in bringing about 
the surrender of the leading “ladrones” 
in Luzon. Incidentally, it appears for 
the first time that these “ladrones” 
were unique among thieves, in that they 
had formed a political organization, 
siyled the Government of the Filipino 
Republic, president and _ vice- 
president, generals, etc. Until this sur- 
the public had no idea so many 
the field. 
however, 


with a 


render, 
formidable robbers were in 
Even after this achievement, 
peace is not yet established in Luzon, for 
‘Felipe Salvador and his fanatical fol- 
are still outstanding. In Cebu 


lowers" 
all the remaining outlaws have been 
brought in, together with their guns. 


But in Samar the attitude of the Pula- 
janes promises more trouble. A corre- 
spondent of the Army and Navy Journal 
Says that the problem of suppressing 
tiese outlaws, without punishing the in- 
easily solved, 
present has baffled the 
deep-thinking men.” 
The topography of the island makes it 
impossible for the troops to run 
there are no 
cogon 


nocent, “is a puzzle not 
and up to the 
most careful and 
almost 
down, as 
roads, few while the tall 
grass enables the pursued to hide with 
the greatest ease. The Twenty-first In- 
fantry, which is stationed there, is kept 
field steadily, but as yet with 
slight results. The peaceful inhabitants 
of the towns are represented as suffer- 
ing terribly from the raids of these Pu- 
who mutilate and torture right 


the offenders 
trails 


in the 


lajanes, 
and left 


If justification were still required of 
reforming insurance 


it could be 


the laws passed 


by the last Legislature, 
found in the present condition of the in- 
surance business and the attitude of the 
big companies. The figures of the 1905 
report of the New York State Superin 
tendent of Insurance, just 
decrease in insurance 
than $151,724,854, 
companies falling behind 
previous year’s record by 83,376 
policies. There were also 76,934 more 
policies terminated in 1905 than in 1904, 


how that the 
written was no less 
the various 


thelr 


which proves that thousands of men and 


women were content to pocket losses 
rather than remain connected with com 
panies whose management was under 
uspicion In such a juncture the grav- 
est problem is to restore public 


confidence. For this purpose the provi- 
sion of the statute entitling every policy- 
holder of a year's standing to vote di 
rectly for trustees, ia wise and salutary 
lhe only question is whether the policy- 
helders will actually succeed in exercis 
ing that power. The New York Life, as 
we have noted, has shown some realiza 
tion of the situation by nominating a 
ticket that at commands 


The management of the Mutual, 


least respect 


how 


ever, seems incurably obtuse or worse 
If through defects in its list of policy- 
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holders filed at Albany, or through other 
tricks, the Peabody administration, with 
the backing of H. H. Rogers, thwarts 
the action of the policyholders, people 
will continue to desert it for more con- 
servative companies. 


Russell Sage had been, for more than 
a generation, a target of ridicule from 
the whole country. If he had any aspira- 
tions beyond money-getting, he did not 
show them to the world; any virtue be- 


yond thrift, he did not practise it 
before the eyes of men. He even 
failed to enlist sympathy by _ suc- 
cumbing to redeeming vices. To 


most people his name meant nothing 
but a hand to grasp and a safe to hold. 
Possibly he did not deserve so much 
opprobrium; perhaps in some corner of 
his heart he kept a place for generous 
dreams and hopes. He may have had 
of splendid charities—schools, 
museums, libraries, and _ hospitals, 
founded by his millions and perpetuat- 
ing his name for grateful posterity. But 
though he had it in his power to make 
the visions realities within his lifetime, 
instant loosened his 
We must form 


visions 


he never for an 
clutch on his dollars. 
our opinions of him onthe facts as 
they appear Every village has its 
keen money-lender, ready to screw the 
from his neighbors, on mort- 
gage or note. Russell Sage was this 
village skin-flint writ large. He oper- 
ated in the market of the continent; 
but the magnitude of the enterprises in 
which he shared did not expand his 
soul or quicken his sense of responsi- 
bility to the community. From the in- 
dividual in his grip he relentlessly ex- 
acted the pound of flesh; and he never 
made even a pretence of reparation in 
the form of public benefactions. He 
wanted money; he got it; he kept it. 
It may be well then that by a rough 


last cent 


and cartoon: for he was far from the 
type of an ideal citizen, 


The University of Virginia has-issued 
2 statement of its growth which will 
delight its alumni and all interested in 
seeing education prosper south of Ma- 
son and Dixon's line. Primarily, its 
productive endowment has recently been 
increased forty-eight per cent., and the 
annual grant from the State of Virginia 
fifty per cent. The total available in- 
come has risen from $161,978.49 in 1904- 
Os to $196,539 in 1906-07, and a very 
considerable increase may be looked for 
in the near future, as the Jefferson Me- 
morial Endowment Fund, begun in 
March, 1905, has passed the $850,000 
mark, and will shortly be completed by 
the addition of $150,000 more. The 
teaching staff has been doubled since 
1900 by the addition of nine profes- 
sors, one associate professor, elght ad- 
junct professors, and thirty-one assis- 
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tants and instructors. The faculty now 
numbers ninety-six. In 1906-07 four 
new professors—of economics, chemis- 
try, pathology, and physiology—will as- 
sume their chairs. Since the fee for 
Virginia academic students has been 
reduced, the university should have a 
much larger attendance. The new uni- 
versity commons will provide board 
at reasonable rates, and may in time 
become a Memorial Hall similar to 
Harvard's. Meanwhile, the graduate 
schools are being steadily enlarged, 
particularly the medical department, 
while the law school has just graduated 
the largest class in its history. In the 
engineering department the enrolment 
has grown from fifty-eight to one hun- 
dred and eighteen in three years, and 
the teaching force from thirteen to 
twenty-three. Thirty-seven States and 
Territories and five foreign countries 
were represented by the seven hundred 
and twenty-eight students registered in 
all departments of the university this 
year—the largest number in its history. 


One of the best proofs that Yankee in- 
genuity is something more than an empty 
boast is found in the accounts which 
are often published of the formation 
of companies for out-of-the-way and 


novel purposes. No longer is_ it 
necessary to go to the sewing ma- 
chine or the Bell telephone, or even 
the shoe eyelet, for inspiring exam- 
ples of modest industrial projects 
that have brought wealth. Consider 


the Missouri corn-cob. At the recent 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Nation- 
2! Association there were exhibited spec- 
imens of a new variety of corn, grown 
especially for its cobs. This represent- 
ed the final stage in the development 
ot an interesting minor industry. When 
an ingenious Missourian conceived the 
idea of supplying the whole country 
with cob-pipes, such as the farmers 
semetimes made for themselves, the 
cern-cob had no commercial value in 
the world, except as an inferior sort of 
fuel. Now the census gravely lists the 
Missouri corn-cobs—those elsewhere are 
still considered valueless—as worth an- 
nually $16,550. Cob-pipes were origin- 
ally made from ordinary ears, but sci- 
entific agriculture set about the produc- 
tion of larger cobs, just the opposite of 
the requirement for the corn itself. The 
cob is alleged to have been trebled in 
diameter, and some Missouri farmers 
are said to realize now nearly as much 
for the cobs as the kernels. ‘Whatever 
else may be said of such odd industries 
as this, it is an excellent thing that 
s0 many ingenious and energetic men 
who might be “playing the stock mar- 
ket” of “pushing” patent medicines and 
the like, are eagerly trying to make 
money in ways which, if successful, will 
add both to their wealth and that of the 


world. 
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Alfred Beit evidently sought with Ce- 
cil Rhodes to establish the principle 
that South African millionaires, whe- 
ther residents or absentees, shall return 
to that continent a large portion of the 
wealth they have drawn from it. In 
the originality of his testament, how- 
ever, Mr. Belt has surpassed his old 
friend. This, so far as we are aware, 
is the first time that any one has sought 
‘4o endow a “railway. Revolutionary 
as the procedure is, it is admittedly at- 
tractive. If this plan had been adopted 
in the United States from the earliest 
days of railroading, we should have 
escaped some of our most trying politi- 
cal problems. A _ sufficiently endowed 
railroad would have no trouble about 
rates, for it could carry everything free 
or at merely nominal charges. Large 
shippers would neither demand nor re- 
ceive rebates, and division superinten- 
dents would have no temptation to se- 
cure sudden wealth by misuse of official 
position. Mr. Bryan, we are sure, would 
withdraw his proposal of ownership by 
individual States in favor of the endow- 
ed railroad; there would be no more 
angry stockholders to pacify; no more 
Stock Exchange battles for the control; 
and the Federal Government could de- 
vote itself wholly to the task of restor- 
ing foreign confidence in our canned 
meats. Altogether,+:the world owes 
thanks to Mr. Beit, for showing our 
multi-millionaires a new way to dispose 
of their surplus. 


German losses during the two and a 
half years’ campaign in Southwest Af- 
rica are now known exactly from the 
official statistics. Altogether, 2,342 per- 
sons have perished from disease or bul- 
lets. The army proper has lost 2,120 
men killed and wounded. One thou- 
sand soldiers have returned to Germany 
as invalids, and an equal number is 
still in the field hospitals. As the 
troops comprise not much over 15,000 
men, this means that for every fifteen 
soldiers one is disabled by disease. 
Sixty-three officers and civilian officials, 
102 non-commissioned officers, and 462 
privates have fallen in battle. Of the 
798 wounded, only 40 succumbed to their 
injuries, which is thought to reflect great 
credit upon the medical officers. The 
deaths by disease, 603, prove, however, 
that Japanese standards are by no 
means attained. Meanwhile, the losses 
steadily continue, although the collapse 
of the rebellion has been announced as 
often as our conquest of Samar. All 
Germany is thoroughly sick of the war, 
the scandals of which are proportionate- 
ly greater than ours after the war with 
Spain. Even the army at home is dis- 
gusted; and since many time-expired 


men are left at the front because of the 
lack of proper transportation, the popu- 
lar grumbling increases daily, particu- 








larly when the taxpayers study the 
length of the bill they have got to foot. 





pacifique of Moroc- 
co by the French continues steadily. In 
Tangier almost all the shops are in 
French hands and have French signs. 
Besides the Comité du Maroc, there are 


The pénétration 


four similar associations, most of which 
receive aid from the French Govern- 
ment in their efforts at the peaceful con- 
quest of the country. The French lan- 
guage is taught’in Moorish and Jewish 
schools; German and English are 
dom heard. The Jews, of whom 
speak Spanish, find it 
the allied language of 
Arabs who have dealings with foreign- 
ers generally know some French, occa- 
sionally a little English In Tangier 
there are pubished daily newspapers in 
French, Spanish, and Arabic; and a 
French monthly devoted to music. The 
Sherif of Wasan, a sort of Mohamme- 
dan pope, whose influence extends over 
all of North Africa, is under French 
protection, and wears the legion of hon- 
or. The ports of Morocco are touched 


sel- 
most 
easy to master 


France; those 


regularly by six French lines, while 
German steamers call much less fre- 
quently and at longer intervals. A cor- 


respondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
declares, in view of all these facts, that 
it is only a question of time when Mo- 
rocco will become a French colony. He 
does not say “alas,” for he is quite will- 
the French “burn their fin- 
gers” there. A few decades hence Ger- 
many may, he thinks, succeed France 
in a peaceful way, although he fails to 
explain how. For the present, the Ger- 
man programme is for Morocco to be- 
come “an international colony under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan, with ab- 
solutely open door.’ 


ing to let 


The energy and intelligence of the 
Japanese are demonstrated afresh by 
the official statistics just published of 
ten years of Japanese rule in Formosa. 
Eleven years ago the coast was infest- 
ed by pirates, while outlaws and aborig- 
inal tribes made the interior danger- 
ous. The Japanese established their civil 
government in March, 1896, but did not 
until 1901 complete the subjugation of 
the island. In 1896, there were 4,638 
Japanese officials, but in 1904, 12,501; 
the Japanese population increased from 
10,584 to 53,365 in the same period. The 
revenue has increased from $1,313,330 
in 1896-97 to $11,166,557 in 1904-05. 
While the railroad mileage is now 230 
miles instead of 60, with a passenger 
traffic of a million and a half, as against 
a quarter of a million, the freight traffic 
has grown from 23,337 tons to 350,431. 
The telephone and telegraph systems 
are gradually being extended, and the 
mails are far larger than in 1894. Mean- 


| developed, so 
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while, the educational system has been 
that 
schools for Japanese with 2,552 pupils 


there are now 14 


and 153 schools for 23,346 native scho! 
ars. In addition, a medical school for 
natives has made a promising begin- 


ning. Foreign trade, except with Japan 
has hardly varied 
The exports and imports to Japan about 
balance each and are 
gether about $9,500,000. Gold 
sulphur are being mined in 
quantities, and the increase in live stock 
This record of Oriental 


during the decade 


other, worth to 
coal, and 


greater 


is very marked. 
dealing with Oriental has its lessons for 
occidental nations which are endeavor 
ing to develop their possessions in the 


East. 


What shall be the attitude of the press 


of a country in war time? This is a 


| question which is agitating the journal 


j} ty of 


ists of England almost as if a war were 
in sight. A recent conference, called by 
the Newspaper Society, agreed that leg- 
islation should be obtained from Parlia 
The editors granted the necessi 
kind of control, 


patriotic enough to see that in a na 


ment. 


some were 


| tional emergency the country is first and 


| tion the 
| ey of complete 





the private interests of the press subor 
and admitted without qualifica 
of the 
secrecy 
however, still a 
difference between the English journal 


dinate, 
Japanese poll 
As to details 


considerable 


value 


there is 


ist and the Japanese. Arthur F. Wal 
ter of the London Times hoped that 
“the responsible and somewhat invidi 


ous office of press censor 1) never be 
committed to any maa who fs not amply 
cualified by ability, tact, and judgment 
to discharge it.’ Here Mr. Walter put his 
finger on the weakness of a system of 
censorship. The average military censor 
or a soldier 
without knowledge of the 
newspaper His training in 
clines him to be arbitrary and over-cau 
information to 
rightly is en 
will 
censorship in 


to be a bureaucrat, 


the slightest 


is apt 
business 
tious, 


which 
titled. 


apt to 
the country 

Hence, there 
a wholly satisfactory 
nations in which 
rules. Generals Grant, Sherman, Sher- 
idan, and others have declared that 
if they had their way no correspondents 
would be allowed with the armies. Yet 
Lincoln was ever anxious that cor 
respondents should furnish accurate 
and full news of what was 
on at the front. Only in this 
could he retain the support and confi 
dence of the masses—-particularly in the 
hours of darkness and defeat. Object 
as the military may, in a country with 
popular government there must always 
be published plenty of news and gossip 
The people are accustomed to it, and 
will obtain it, for they are the real go: 
ernment. 


suppress 
never he 


public opinion 


going 
way 


TO 


THE DUMA 
fearfully irregular 
Minister to 
in London, on Monday, 


AND THE CZAR. 
for the 
exclaim, 


It was 
English Prime 
“Vive la Duma,” 
but, as even his Conservative critics con- 


cede, he was only saying “what is in 
all our hearts.” That is really the sig- 
nificance of Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 


nerman’s indiscreet cry. He is a great 
purliamentarian He is steeped in the 
methods of 


Hence it could not but 


representation. 
be a shock and 


popular 


parliament 
an autocrat. And 
he will not blamed for con- 
sulting his feelings rather than his pru- 
dence All that he did was to 
give utterance to a sentiment as wide at 
All civiliz- 


grief to him to hear of a 


forcibly dispersed by 


be greatly 
really 


present as free government, 
ei nations are watching Russia intent- 
ly. As between the Duma and the Czar 

representing government and autoc- 
the hopes and fears of Christen- 
all with the former. Sir Henry 
spokesman of mil- 


racy 
dem are 
was the impetuous 
lions 

Even the Russian reactionaries who 
finally screwed up the courage of the 
weak Nicholas to the sticking point, are 
the general opinion of the 
Hence 


aware that 
world is strongly against them 
their haste in 


protesting that they do | 
| tary 





—— ———— 


not really intend the destruction of the | 


There is to be another one. The 
Czar “firmly” abides by his “unshak- 
able” determination to grant Russia a 
Constitution and a Legislature. But the 
protests of members of the present Duma 
little promises are 
The policy of the Czar, they 
with great force, must be to 
obtain “a pliable, subservient Parlia- 
while if he succeeds in putting 
down the popular movement, he “will 
convoke no Parliament at all.” Hence 
the instant need of such a proclamation 
as the Duma has defying the 
autocracy, and calling upon the people 
to agitate and organize and assert their 


louma. 


indicate how such 
worth. 


pe int out 


ment”: 


issued, 


right to rule themselves, 

The issue between the Duma and the 
Cyar may be looked at in a narrow, 
technical way, or broadly Strictly 


speaking, 


aclve the Duma. That was reserved to | 
him in clause 3 of section |. of the Con- 
itution tut in providing that “the 
Ihuma can be dissolved by the Czar be- 
fore the explration of five years”—the 


term of office of Its members—such vio 


lent action as we have just seen, even 


if narrowly legal, was not warrant 
ed by the natural meaning of the 
words On the other hand, the Duma 


may to the letter of the law 
as justification for its threat to declare 
the Government 
without Its consent. The 
explicitly extended the 
of the Duma to “the de- 

and national 
sure, is not so 


also point 
Invalid any loans that 
may make 
Constitution 
“competence” 
ministerial, 


This, to be 


pertmental, 
budgets.” 


Nicholas had a right to dis- | 


The Nation. 


clear an assertion of the power of the 
purse as the Commons of England made 
against Charles I., though the technical 
argument for it would be good. But the 
ecntest has gone beyond the actual script 
of the documents to the inherent mer- 
its of the case. What we have, on the 
one side, is an autocracy setting itself 
up again as supreme; on the other, pop- 
ular representation insisting upon its 
rights. As an alternative to the im- 
pending collapse and anarchy, of which 
the Marshals of Nobility warned the 
Czar last summer, he chose the Duma; 
now, in dispersing it, he virtually chal- 
lenges a repetition of that industrial 
paralysis and social chaos which forced 
from him the promise of a Constitution. 
If the that they have no 
other weapon but resistance, it is the 
Czar who has forced it into their hands. 

The Czar has, it is clear, staked every- 
thing on the army. He expects resent- 
ment. He looks for riots. Even armed 
resistance here and there he must count 
upon, but if the army obeys orders, he 
can make a desolation and call it peace. 
Thus the loyalty of the troops may prove 
to be the critical factor in the whole 
struggle. On that point we have not 
much light. So far as it reaches, how- 
ever, it makes the prospect for the mili- 
autocrats highly dubious. When 
the soldiers were still in Manchuria, 
they often manifested a spirit of mutiny. 
There were many cases of refusal to 
obey orders, and of officers being shot 
by their own men. But this, Gen. Tre- 


people say 


| poff has explained, was due solely to the 


fact that the officers were not on good 
terms, personally, with the troops. He 
declares that not a single instance of 
insubordination occurred in the cavalry, 
where better conditions prevailed. How- 
ever that may be, we have already con- 
siderable evidence that the army does 
not consider itself a machine apart from 
the nation. A letter from non-commis- 
sioned officers in South Russia was pub- 
lished in St. Petersburg Monday, say- 
ing: 

The time is very near when the Govern- 
ment will find that the army is not on its 
The army is not the same since that 
We know now for whom we are 
bearing all the misery and ignorance in 
which we exist. Let the Ministers of War, 
Justice, and the Interior know that we sol- 
diers are now a conscious element of the 


side 
sad war 


nation and share its sorrows and its hopes 


| Better that the officers do not now order 


| us to fire on our families. 


| In the nature of the case, the Russian 


soldiers cannot continue aloof from the 
mass of the people. The force is all the 
while recruited from the people. Every 
year, about 300,000 young men, on reach- 
ing the age of twenty-one, are taken for 
service In the army or the fleet. Their 
period of service is from three to five 
years. Hence, of the regular army of 
1,000,000 men, something like two-fifths 


has recently come from among those 
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very peasants and artisans where the 
spirit of revolution has been most rife. 
Inevitably, then, the army should be in- 
fected. We may not at once see the 
troops, like the French National Guard, 
fraternizing with the people: but there 
is good reason to believe that the army 
cannot be depended upon to shut its eyes 
and fire upon Russians rising to de- 
mand the fulfilment of the Czar’s sol- 
emn pledges. 

The development of the situation may 
be slow, but, in the end, the two irre- 
concilable forces of absolutism and free- 
dom will be in collision. M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu, a great and sober au- 
thority on Russia, declares that the au- 
tocracy has already gone, assert itself 
galvanically though it may; and that 
the question is whether the dynasty will 
not also have to go. We cannot say too 
roundly that revolutions never go back- 
ward. What Napoleon did with the 
French Revolution, reminds us of the 
possibility of a military dictator in 
Russia. But Napoleon held himself in 
power only by foreign wars, with their 
gloire and loot. Such a means of keep- 
ing the Russian army content is gro- 
tesquely impossible. All the bloodshed 
will be at home. Cruel repression may 
grow from a habit to a passion and 
then a madness; but,in due time, the ir- 
repressible demands of the Russian mil- 
lions, who have been taught at last to 
aspire, will brush uway all opposition. 
It may then be “a bas le Tsar.” but it 
certainly will be “Vive la Duma!” 


TRADE UNION VIOLENCE. 


The murder committed in the Plaza 
Hotel building in this city, by members 
cf the Housesmiths’ Union, has enabled 
a coroner to surpass the chartered ab- 
surdities of his office. Coroner Acri- 
telli declares that the posting of spe- 
cial officers where union and non-union 
men were working near each other was 
equivalent to incitement of the union 
men to murder. “The construction 
company,” he affirms, “knew full well 
that to place a guard over the iron- 
workers would be like flaunting a red 
blanket in the face of a bull.” It 
would “almost certainly lead to strife.” 
This learned opinion would make po- 
licemen accessories before the fact to 
every trade-union crime committed 
where they are ‘in sight. But the in- 
flammability of the union workers goes 
further than that. It is well known 
that they feel an irresistible impulse 
to club and kick a non-union laborer. 
Yet if you station guards to protect him 
from violence, you simply stir up mur- 
derous passions against those officers, 
and make yourself responsible for their 
death. So much for this latest sample 
of “crowner’s law.” 

The whole episode throws new light 
upon our peculiar problems of trade 
unionism. Deny it as they may, intim- 
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idation, brutal assault, and if need be, 
murder, are widely employed by labor 
unions in this country. This fact it is 
which gives them so malign a distinc- 
tion. Violence is not so the mark of 
labor agitation in other lands. Fred- 
eric Harrison, in a lecture the’ other 
day before the International Institute 
of Sociology in London, stated that in 
England, though there had been endless 
strikes, on a vast scale, no violence had 
been used, except in one or two local 
and trifling affairs. The reason for this 
good order, Mr. Harrison found in “the 
national character of patience and self- 
control,” together with free institutions 
and a law-abiding spirit: and also in 
what he called a “real spiritual power” 
influencing both employers and _ the 
masses of laboring men. Our difference 
from Englishmen, in this respect, has 
often been noted. It goes to the con- 
duct of mobs as well as unionists on 
strike. The English mob is uproarious, 
but not murderous: ours takes with dan- 
gerous facility to the throwing of bombs. 
This necessarily compels a different at- 
titude on the part of the authorities. 
The contrast was well brought out 
by Kipling in his “From Sea to Sea.” 


He first came to this country when the | 
crimes of the Chicago anarchists were | 
still reverberating, and he could not un- | 


derstand thetalk he heard about the need 
of the sternest measures with rioters. 
On shipboard the conversation fell upon 
the subject. 
said: 


An American passenger | 


“You can’t persuade the mob of any coun- | 


try to become decent citizens. If they mis- 
behave themselves, shoot them. I saw the 
bomb¢ thrown at Chicago, when our police 
were blown to bits I saw the banners 
in the procession that threw the bombs 
All the mottoes on them were German 
The men were aliens in our midst, and 
they were shot down like dogs. I've been 
in labor riots, and seen the militia go 
through a crowd like a finger through tis- 
sue paper.” 

“TI was in the riots at New Orleans,’’ said 
the man from Louisiana. “‘We turned the 
Gatling on the other crowd, and they were 
sick.” 

“Whew! I wonder what would have hap- 
pened if a Gatling had been used when 
the West End riots were in full swing.”’ 
said an Englishman. “If a single rioter 
were killed in an English town by the 
police, the chances are that the police- 
man would have to stand 
murder and the Ministry of the day go 
out.” 


In point with the last statement is the 
fact that Mr. Asquith, now Chancellor 
ef the Exchequer, has long suffered, 
politically, for having, when Home Sec- 
retary, approved the action of the 
troops in firing upon rioting workmen. 
This is soberly given you in England 
as a reason why he can never become 
Prime Minister. This English view is 
sanctioned by long tradition. As far 
back as 1780 Burke set it forth in pleas 
of clemency for the “No Popery” rioters. 
Burke argued that the offenders were “a 
poor, thoughtless set of creatures, very 
little aware of the nature” of their 
He feared anything that 


wrong-doing. 


prosper by 


his trial for | 
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should “rather resemble a massacre than 
sober execution of the laws.” 

In the United however, the 
feeling is not the same. It 
that 
is something in our air or blood 
hat makes the resort to violence easy 
and that laboring men on strike act 
only as does the typical American crowd 
in a fury If that is an explanation 
of the cause, it leaves us as much as 
want of the remedy. And 
there is no remedy except the absolute 
maintaining of law and order against 
either the mob or the trades union. In 
fact, the putting down of mob violence 
has come to be almost a popular thing 
in this country. The day is far past 
when a Governor of New York could 
make a mealy-mouthed speech to riot- 
ers, and address them as his “friends.” 
Gov. Flower and also Gov. Rusk of Wis- 
consin the more excellent way 
cf laying the rough hand of the State 
upon disturbers of the peace, whether 
they call themselves strikers or not; and 
Roosevelt's plain-spoken 
speech in Chicago last year, in sup- 
port of Mayor Dunne’s determination 
to make the city safe from the violence 
ot strikers, met a response which shows 
which way the wind is blowing. 

But the approved medicine for the 
mob must also be administered to the 
when it acts like a mob. 
does no leader of workingmen 
in clear utterance upon this 
Deprecating remarks have, of 
course, been made by Mitchell, Gom- 
pers, and others, but none of them have 
trenchantly told. workingmen that union 
violence is a crime against their own 
cause, as well as against the State, and 
must be repressed with all severity. 
When the Typothetz of this city were 
suing out their injunction, last winter, 
the judge asked the representatives of 
the Typographical Union what rules 
they had against violence by their mem- 
bers. He was told they had none. But 
in the long run trades unionism cannot 
breaking heads; and the 
sooner its champions find that out, the 
better for their cause. 


States, 
popular 
fairly be 


may argued 


before in 


showed 


President 


labor union 
Why 
come out 
subject? 


SUPPLEMENTING IRRIGATION. 

Where one acre in the arid and semi- 
arid regions has been watered by irriga- 
tion, a hundred acres continue to bake 
under the sun from one rainy season to 
another, far above the level of any pos- 
ditch. Great upland plateaus in 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho can never be 
watered from storage reservoirs or liv- 
ing streams. Deep wells and pumping 
are of some value, but when all is done, 
the most optimistic Westerner is forced 
to admit that much of “God’s country” 
is, after all, a thirsty land. 

While the work of irrigation has been 
carried ahead with extraordinary ener- 
gy, considering the difficulty of the en- 


sible 


| utilizing the land, 
there 


| sterile—rocks and alkali and 
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gineering problems, people interested in 
other methods have not been idle. State 
Federal means of 
talked in 


voice of 


and forestry, as a 
has been 
season and out To-day, the 
the “dry farming” 
self heard. He recites the old 
ing statistics: 
acres of public domain 


Of this, 70,000,000 acres are quite 


expert is making It 
depress 
There are 600,000 000 
left to settle 
ment. 
mountain 
95,000,000 sparsely 


peaks; acres are 


wooded; not quite such a large area is 


well wooded and valuable; 70,000,000 
acres may be brought to a high state of 
productiveness by irrigation; and there 
remain 300,000,000 acres, half of the to 
tal area, fit only for 


course, to this immense area of publi 


grazing of 
land must be added as much more in 
the hands of private owners 
the form of the statistical 
philosopher of the dry 
out that for 1,200 
south, and 1.300 
and embracing four-tenths of the whole 
of the United States, there is 


To change 
chart, the 
country points 
miles north and 


miles east and west, 
territory 
sharp need for some sort 
producer Speaking broadly, 
in this region is a speculation, in which 
the ordinary farmer fares no better than 
the ordinary speculator in Wall Street 

H. W. Campbell of Lincoln, Neb 
has been preaching dry farming for 
some years to the plateau dwellers of 
the West, has so developed his system 
as to make it a valuable supplement to 
the reclamation service. As described 
by many observers, and summarized in 
the Century Magazine for this month, 


of moisture 
farming 


who 


Mr. Campbell's idea “consists simply in 
the exercise of intelligence, care, pa 
tience, and industry.” He is 
not an alchemist, and has none of the 
magician. He has made no 
spectacular experiments as 
attention to Luther Burbank’'s 
wonderful plant-breeding in California. 
What he says, in effect, is that rain is 
not needed in the growing season if 
the moisture deposited in the soil dur- 
ing the wet months is carefully shved 
We do not, however, predict any general 
immediate success for the Campbell sys- 
tem, because the average farmer Is as 
fond of his ease as the average Trust 
magnate. He will always prefer irri- 
gation to deep ploughing and frequent 
cultivation. To him the newspaper ad- 
vertisement, “Let the Little Wonder do 
your reaping while you improve your 
mind,” makes a strong appeal. When, 
however, the wheat-raiser is forced to 
go to the uplands, he will remember 
the Campbell creed, and may resort to 
it for agricultural salvation. 

The dry farmer begins his prepara 
tion for next year’s crop as soon as 
this year’s crop is off the land He 
sends his ploughs into the field as the 
harvester leaves it. A seven-inch fur- 
row is turned, then the ploughed soil 


tireless 


airs of a 
such have 


called 


G2 
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is immediately packed firm by a subsoil | a longer distance than that at Henley, 


harrow, or series of cutting disks. From | 


that time until planting begins every 
rain that falls calls for a fresh stirring 
Win 


ter is not a season for rest and rec- 


of the soil by an ordinary harrow 
reation; it is, rather, the busy season, 
when moisture enough is stored up to 
force the crop to maturity. All that 
Mr. Campbell has been able to say in 
favor of his toilsome method is that the 
the ex- 

long 


laborer shall have his reward 
periment has been continued 
enough to show that by this incessant 
labor the yield can be increased from 
Where the annual 
inches—irre- 
spective ‘of the months in which it is 
practically all crops can be 
A ten-inch rain- 
crops, 


three to five fold. 
rainfall averages twelve 
ceposited 
raised by dry farming 
fall will 
like dwarf Milo maize, Turkestan alfal 
f Kaffir barley, and 


durum, or macaroni wheat 


produce many special 


corn, beardless 
Mr. Campbell's pioneer work, the en- 
labors of the forestry experts 
National Bureau and 


by various States, and the continuous 


thusiastic 


employed by the 


experimenting in the Government desert 
laboratories with a view to finding out 
how the unchanging grim humor of the 
dry country may be turned to the set- 


tler’s profit—all these serve to empha- 


where racing in successive heats over 
a difficult course has always been try- 
ing for American oarsmen. 

Still another reason exists why 
Americans should welcome the appear- 
ance in England of a Harvard crew. 
Some unpleasant happenings at Henley 
have cast discredit upon our American 
sportsmanship. We refer not merely 
to the poor taste and bad manners 
which marked the Henley career of a 
crew from a New York college, but to 
the disgraceful incident of the Vesper 
Boat Club of Philadelphia, which rep- 
resented the United States at last year’s 
Henley regatta. Although entered as 
amateurs, the members of the Vesper 
crew, as the National Association of 
Amateur Oars nen has proved, accepted 
money in sums varying from $50 to $150, 


| more than the proper expenses of their 


| trans-Atlantic 
| of the 


ter criticism 


size one point, the wasteful spirit of the | 


West. The forestry 
Minnesota begs for funds to acquire for 
the State 3,000,000 acres of rocky and 
sandy land fit for planting with pines. 
He demonstrates that only 20 per cent. 
of cut-over land reforests itself 


with pine if left untouched. Thus far, 


pine 


commissioner of | 


trip. Moreover, several 
Philadelphians perjured them- 
selves when giving to a notary informa- 
tion as to their status and occupations. 
As a matter of fact, they were not qual- 
ified to row under the Henley rules. 
Naturally, this affair has provoked bit- 
in England, where such 
racetrack performances would be im- 
possible in amateur circles; and the sug- 
gestion has been seriously made by one 
of the Henley Stewards that all Amer- 
ican entries be henceforth barred. Ob- 
viously, a well-behaved Harvard crew 


could do much to make Englishmen 


] 
| remember that there are gentlemen oars- 


however, the West has been content to | 


from an imme 
of the country’s 


gather its quick profit 
diate use of 80 per cent 
resources and leave the problem of sub 
sisting on the remaining 20 per cent. to 
the next comers These husbandmen 
are now plodding into the dry country 
in the wake of the spoilers, and to 
them Mr. Campbell, Gifford Pinchot, Mr. 
Burbank, and the Arizona experiment- 
ers are coming to be as significant fig- 
Haynes Newell and 


ures as Frederick 


the experts of the Irrigation service. 


HARVARD VS. CAMBRIDGE 


The news that the Harvard crew is 


to meet the Cambridge eight on the 


Thames in September will gratify 


lovers of rowing here and abroad 
Not since Auguet 27, 1869 


vard four was beaten by an Oxford crew 


when a Har 


has there been a contest between Eng 


lish and American boats save in the 


Henley There climatic condi 
tions and the skill of the Englishmen 


Amer- 


races 


have resulted in defeat for the 
icans on every occasion, except in 1878, 
when a Columbia four carried off the 
The time has, therefore, 


Visitors’ Cup 


long been ripe fora 


varsity contest over 








men in America, and to renew the plea- 
sant impressions made by Yale’s Hen- 
ley crew in 1896. . 

From the oarsman’s point of view 
the promised race will have the merit 
of reopening the old discussion as to 
the relative value of the English and 
American styles of rowing. Unfortun- 
ately, Harvard this year exemplifies the 
teachings of a professional coach, Wray, 
who is to accompany the crew. He will 
be looked at somewhat askance on the 
Thames, where only amateurs coach 
amateurs, and where at least one mem- 
ber of Parliament finds it worth his 
while to train the crews, not only of his 
own university, but of its great rival. 
Regrettable as it is that Harvard in 
this respect savors of professionalism, 
there will none the less be interesting 
points of comparison. Cambridge won 
this season with a crew which was not 
up to the standard of its predecessors of 
1897 and 1900. The stroke was on the 
bow side, a “North Country rig,” not 
since 1876. More significant to 
Englishmen is the fact that Cambridge 
rowed in a “sculling style’; indeed, her 
crew was criticised as being more like 
the American eights than any English 
‘varsity hitherto. Her victory was as 
disconcerting to the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish boating experts as was the recent 
triumph of the Belgians at Henley. The 


used 





latter were admittedly strong and well- 
trained men; according to all traditions, 
their short, jerky stroke should have 
defeated them. Instead, they won, and 
handsomely, although it must be said 
that the crack Leander crew was not 
there to measure oars with them. 

Writing in the Fortnightly Review, 
Theodore A. Cook, who has watched 
American crews at Cambridge, Mass., 
and at Henley, stoutly stands up for the 
long English style. He thus describes 
its advantages: 

If you could take an English oarsman 

as he is seated in an eight, just at the 
start of a stroke, and could tilt up the 
boat until the bows were straight in the 
air and the rudder at the bottom of the 
river, you would then see that the action 
of his arms and legs almost exactly repro- 
duces the movements of a man who is 
drawing a cork out of a bottle which he 
has placed on the floor between his feet. 
His arms remain straight. His body be- 
comes gradually more upright at the hinge 
of the hip joints. His legs supply the real 
thrust as they slowly and _= strongly 
straighten out, and the knees go flat. That 
is why, when an Englishman gets out of a 
boat after a hard race, he can scarcely 
walk. But he could probably do almost 
anything he wanted with his arms. Now 
the effects of this style are threefold. It 
uses the strongest propelling muscles in 
the human frame. It uses every ounce of 
the weight of the body. It can be rowed 
when a man is so tired that he can 
searcely see the back in front of him. 
However fatigued you may be, you can 
throw your weight on to an oar-handle un- 
til the whole eight men stop rowing alto- 
gether. 
In Mr. Cook's opinion, the American 
coaches (he despises the professional 
variety, boasting that there has not been 
one on the Thames in sixty years, and 
never will be another) neglect the hu- 
man equation entirely: “They develop a 
theory and prove it on the bank. «They 
then proceed to train their men’s 
muscles by gymnasiums and tanks, to 
stand the extra strain which that theory 
will put upon them.” A _ particular 
coach's style may be successful against 
another coach’s, but it has never yet 
succeeded against the English style. 

Mr. Cook dwells further on the weak- 
er nerves of the American Henley crews, 
which have invariably succumbed to 
eights unable to cover the course nearly 
so quickly in practice spins. The races 
discovered the Americans’ weak points— 
the disadvantage of their higher nervous 
tension, and also the fact that human 
nature “has an awkward habit of an- 
nouncing its existence, however often it 
is pitchforked out of the way by a pro- 
fessional."" In brief, the Americans’ 
quick, jerky style has been their handi- 
‘ap. The moment they are passed or 
pushed hard, they falter; their style 
“disintegrates more and more, and no 
amount of pluck can save them.” In 
the proposed four-mile contest there 
will be an excellent opportunity to 
see whether these English theories are 
true only on a short course, or whether, 
an a result, perhaps, of Rudolph C. Leh- 
mann'’s visit to Harvard in 1897 and 
1898, our American style is not more and 
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more approximating the traditional long 
swing of the Thames. 


“SOCIETY.” 


sensations of this 


PREACHING AGAINST 


One of the chief 
year’s London season has been the series 
ef sermons on the “smart set” deliver- 
ed by Father Bernard Vaughan. His 
pulpit is in the Jesuit’s church in Farm 
Street, Mayfair, and he has preached 
to packed audiences, for the church is 
too small to hold the throngs that come 
in carriages and automobiles. That is 
én old trick of “society.” Fashion often 
goes where fashion is scourged. And 
Father Vaughan, who does not appear 
to have craved notoriety, has address- 
ed himself with great directness to the 
follies of the hour. Here is an extract 
from the report of a recent sermon: 

If Dives, who was buried in Hell, were 
to revisit the earth he would most surely 
have the entrée to London's smartest set 
to-day. He would be literally pelted with 
invitations. And why not? Dives, so well 
groomed and turned out, with such a well- 
lined larder and so well-stocked a cellar, 
would be the very ideal host to cultivate 
He would “do you so well,’’ you would 
meet the “right people at his place,’ and 
you could always bring your ‘latest 
friend.’ Besides, what a good time one 
would have at his house-narties, where 
there would be no fear of being bored 
or dull! 

George Russell has recalled the fact 
that Father Vaughan had a precur- 
sor in London about 1870. The Rev. 
George Wilkinson was then the reigning 
flagellant of fashionable sinners. He did 
very much what Father Vaughan has 
done—laying about him with great vig- 





or, and hitting chiefly at the frivolities | 


and vices of the rich. He had little elo- 
quence, but great sincerity; and the 
burden of his preaching was, as Mr. 
Russell recollects it, made up of exhor- 
tation in this style: “Don’t stay till 
three at a ball, and then say that you 
are too delicate for early services.” “Eat 
one dinner a day instead of three, and 
iry to earn that one.” “Give up cham- 
pagne for the season, and what you save 
on your wine-merchant’s bill send to 
the mission field.” “Sell that diamond 
cross which you carry with you into the 
sin-polluted atmosphere of the opera; 
give the proceeds to feed the poor, and 
wear. the only cross—the cross of self- 
discipline and self-denial.’’ The services 
of this plain preacher were as crowded 
by the elegants and notables as have 
been Father Vaughan’s this year. 

Mr. Russell’s explanation is that “So- 
ciety loves to be scolded.” But this, if 
it be not intended for a paradox, is too 
superficial. Doubtless there is, to a cer- 
tain order of mind, a thrill in feeling 
that one belongs to a class which is im- 
portant enough to be preached about in 
church. It heightens the sense of no- 
toriety, and notoriety is three-fourths 
of “Society,” as Matthew Arnold might 
have said. As for the clerical “scold- 
ing” which Society loves, it is not the 
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genuine article like 
but the kind of 
half-admiration, and all 
which some preachers indulge in under 
the impression that they are giving so- 
cial sins a terrible raking. We all know 
those mock John Knoxes of the fash- 
ionable world. They exhort their dearly 
beloved brethren to mortify the flesh, 
and then angle for invitations to morti- 
fy their own—and they carry a 
lot of it—at a good table 

Yet it 
prophet arises to castigate the pleasant 


Father 
insincere 


test, 


usually 


remains true that when a real 


sins of the luxurious, he gets an echo 


in their own hearts which is somewhat 
How are we to account for 
the theory of 


own 


surprising. 
it? Partly, it may be, on 


penance. To go and hear your 


class and your own habits and procliv- | 


ities denounced, may awaken a senti 


ment which seems akin to virtue. “Yes,” 


you will say, “we may as well confess 
that it is so. We are leading too gay 
lives. It will do us all good to go and 


saintly man tell us the truth 
" Then, having heard, and with 
feeling that have 


reformed by 


hear a 
about it 
a comfortable you 
somehow repented § and 


merely being where the good word was 


preached, you depart and straightway 
forget what manner of man you saw 
yourself to be when looking into the 


mirror of the perfect law. 

Deeper than all this, however, is sa- 
Nothing like a long 
of frivolous empty 
Vanity Fair gets horribly out 
In gilded society 


tiety. bores one 


course pursuit of 
pleasures 
of conceit with itself 
a certain proportion of people may al- 
ways be found who are sick to death of 
it: who know its hollowness; who hate 
its conventionalities, and to whom all its 
is as the crackling of 
A preacher who 
rich this 


forced gayety 


thorns pot. 


under a 
could uncover to the 
sense of satiation which besets them or 
dogs them through all their round of 
pleasure-seeking and vain social compe- 
titions and jealousies, would appeal to 


foolish 


a motive that is stronger than 
punishment after death. Satiety is the 
punishment before death. A veteran dra- 


matic critic has implored the clergy to | 
at the immoralities of the | 
its fearful stupidity and | 


declaim, not 
stage, but at 
banality, its power to make you, not 
wicked, but infinitely bored. Similarly, 
we imagine, it is the satiated exponents 
and victims of fashion who long for a 
breath from the Judean hills; and the 
most effective preaching against Society 
would consist in a faithful depiction 
not of its lust of the eyes and its pride 
of life, but of its endless vexation and 
heaviness of spirit. That was the text of 
the weary King Ecclesiast, “the sad and 
splendid”; and his sigh, “vanity of van- 

uttered nearly three thousand 
in the palace at Jerusalem, 
the palaces of London 


ties,” 
years ago 
echoes still in 
and New York. 


Vaughan’'s, 
half-pro- | 
envy | 








fear of | 
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THE REMBRANDT TERCENTENARY 


AMSTERDAM, July 16 
Holland 


Drenthe to the 


Rembrandt reigns in From the 
desolate heaths of 


stone hills and caves of Limbure,. and from 


lime 
the Bourtanger morass to the Wilhelmina 


Pier at Scheveningen, his name is on every 


lip during this week of celebration It ta 
not the great 


tricolor bunting A 


cities only that display the 


carefully planned and 
successful propaganda has distributed al 
bums of cheap copies of Rembrandt's mas 
terpieces throughout every one of the eley- 
en provinces 

I am writing in da Costa Plein, around 
where 


Rem 


mural 


Rosengracht 
house of 


with its 


the corner from the 
iwelling 
marked 


and gay with 


stands the last 
brandt—now duly 
tablet 


streamers The We 


flags and orange 
high 


Amsterdam—rises in 


Kerk tower 
est work of 
Under 


greatest painter of the 


man in 


view its stone floor rests the du 
of the 


Netherlands Thi 


northern 


morning I saw the gold 


en-lettered memorial unveiled before thou 
sands of people A little to the west, and 
running out from the church square, is the 
Bloomgracht in which the artist bride 


groom and his bride Saskia dwelt Yet, ex- 


cept flags and flowers, nothing in the way 


of decoration, for a moment approaching 


the Queen's inauguration in 1898. is to-day 


Visible It is otherwise—more quietly, ap 
propriately, and with an eye to permanence 

that the Dutch 
They have struck in gold, silver, 
tokens, on which besides dates 


and words of 


will commemorate Rem 
brandt 
and bronze 
honor is the palette en 
wreathed with oak and laurel. The paint 


er’s lineaments are those of ripe age, when 


his triumphs had been attained; while Roy- 


er’s colossal statue on the tembrandt 
Plein, reared in 1852, represents him in hia 
early manhood. The new monument by the 
sculptor, Toon Dupuis of The Hague, near 
Rembrandt birthplace in Leyden, also 


shows the mature features, as on the med 
book and print 
they blossom.with Rem 


als As for thi shops, all 


over the kingdom 
brandt’s portraits and pictures 

In the sheaf 
that of Dr. Hofstede de Groot, in eight vol 
leads all in documentary importance 
Yet he told me that 


f newly written biographies 


umes 


and general interest 


since the recent completion of his work 
about fifteen new Rembrandts have been 
brought to light One of these, “Saskia 


with the Letter,’ I saw last week in the 


Frisian Museum at Leeuwarden, and since 


that time again at the superb collection as 


sembled at Leyden by the indefatigable 


biographer It represents Saskia in happy 


holding what is perhaps a letter 


The metallic lustres and 


mood, 
from her lover 
jewelled effec ts 


pictures, are 


so frequent in the artist's 


here strikingly fresh and 


beautiful Another brief but vivid parra 
tion and literary appreciation is seen tn 
“Rembrandt's Leven en Kunst,’ by Jan 
Veth In addition to serious and crit! 
cal works for the adult readers, there ta 
a small library of books for the young 


which tell of the man, the artist, and his 
work 
It was interesting to witness the Dutch 


academic function in honor of Rembrandt 
To the 
versity I 


the 13th 


Ameterdam Ur 
Friday 


Doelen Straat and 


aula of the 
made my 
through the 


way on 
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the Kloveniers-Burgwal (of Pilgrim Father 
associations), into the brick archways lined 
with book stalls, and thence to the pretty 
courtyard, rich in greenery and gay with 
flowers. In the hall, well filled with the 
élite of Amsterdam, Professor Six, a de- 
scendant of the famous burgomaster, made 
immortal on canvas by Rembrandt, pre- 
sided. The professors, each in black velvet 
gown and beretta, with huge white cravat, 
filed in with the dignitaries of municipality 
and province. Of the five glorifiers of Rem- 
brandt, who doctorates 
honoria causa, three were present They 
sat on chairs confronting mighty sheets of 
parchment duly printed in Latin, subscribed 
by the faculty, and brave with the red and 
black colors of Amsterdam. Emile Michel, 
now aged, remained in Paris, and Bode, 
busy in Berlin, could not come; but Bre- 
dius. Jan Veth, and Hofstede de Groot, 
listened and received honors. Above the 
tribune in letters of gold was the name of 
the Amsterdam's University professor, Dr. 
Tulp, who still demonstrates from the im- 
Anatomy Lesson"’ on Rembrandt's 


were to receive 


mortal 
canvas 

Passing by the “winged words” of Dutch 
eloquence in oration and official conference, 
we go in memory, as we did in reality, to 
for refreshment of mind 
as well as body. From the social reception 
in this hall of portraits, I went to the city 
archives fronting the New Market With 
the assistance of the keeper, I found and 
read the original entry in full of Rem- 
brandt’s marriage with Saskia, the maid 
and also the one-line rec 


the Senate Room 


from Friesland; 
ord of the artist’s death in poverty. Across 
from the market space is St. Anthony's 
running into the Jew’s Broad 
stands Rembrandt's house, 
The painter 


Street 
Street, where 
now duly marked with tablet 
had not far to walk to portray the dissec- 
Tulp, for the round, 
or octagonal, room now given up to docu- 
Anatomical 


tion directed by Dr 
ments, was once the famous 
Theatre 

On Saturday, July 14, at Leyden I saw 
again the haunts of young Rembrandt and 
the twentieth-century honors heaped upon 
his memory. The old city was ablaze with 
red, white, and blue, and the Queen Mother 
and Prince Consort observed “‘the polite- 
ness of princes,"’ and were in their seats 
at two P. M Mesdag, Israels, Blommers, 
and many other artists were among the 
dignitaries of the city and the ancient 
University, and the beauty and fashion of 
South Holland. The exercises were of the 
They included su- 
by the various 


most felicitous order 


perb floral offerings laid 


artista’ societies on the grassy mound to | 


the honor of the man in bronze. Rembrandt, 
looks hum- 
ble birthplace and his Rhine. 
To make the scene most deliciously Dutch, 
the inevitable little dog in Tobit’s story, 
in the Duteh 
and in the Fatherland’s as on 
William the Silent’s tomb and statue, was 
He trotted in and 
impudence to the 


penell in hand, towards his 


beloved 


normal painters’ pictures, 


history, 


there In several breeds 
out and after, lending 
dignity of the occasion. Besides the twen 
ty Rembrandts exhibited in the City Mu- 
seum, were also specimens of the work of 
all the Leyden painters of the seventeenth 
century. After the concerts, kermis in the 
“Burg,” and merrymaking at the students’ 


banquet, the fun ceased about four a. m. 








On Sunday, July 15, I was again at Am- 
sterdam. Except for an afternoon opening 
of pictures to “society,”” at the Arti et 
Amicitiz Rokin, the 
Dutch kept Sunday pretty well It was 
appropriate that night should be chosen 
for the chief Sabbath-day function. A half 
million people blocked the avenues to the 
Rembrandt Plein, into which at ten P. M. 
filed a procession of men in seventeenth- 
century garb with flambeaux. The glitter 
of steel cuirass and morion, the slashed 
and striped silk, the russet jerkins, the 
orange sashes and plumed hats, made 
Rembrandt’s time come again. Two hun- 
dred artists, women as well as men, march- 
ed with the costumed escort. As each 
guild or society, from all over the king- 
dom, laid down a floral offering, the blue 
and white flag of St. Luke signalled for a 
crash of drums and cymbals. The singing 
of the large male choir, as at Leyden, was 
superb. 

Monday, July 16, was the real Rembrandt 
Day, and happily dry and fair. Concerts, 
with choir and band in many parts of the 
city, and a great costume procession, with 
allegorical representations in “floats,” with 
maidens arrayed in brilliant colors and 
heraldic and medig@wval dress, amused the 
people. The crowning function was at the 
Rijks Museum at two P. Mm. In the old 
Hall of Rembrandt gathered Holland’s 
beauty and manhood to consecrate the new 
rooms set apart wholly for the works of 
the master. Russia, England, and the 
other countries of Europe, as well as the 
United States, may possess Rembrandts; 
but Holland has her own son's three or 
four greatest works. I asked Josef Israels 
which of these he considered the greatest. 
“The Staalmeesters [Syndics of the Cloth- 
Makers’ Guild] is the one which has the 
mark of Rembrandt’s handwriting.”’ said 
he. This is his greatest work. In De Gids 
of this month, Israels has further empha- 
sized this view. 

The Prince Consort and the Queen Mother 
led the honors, for the sovereign Wilhel- 
mina abides in quiet at Het Loo palace. 
The Prince read his speech—with a slight 
After music, the most dis- 
tinguished auditors first, and then all of 
us, entered the new cloisters—shall I call 
them?—in which the “Night Watch” and 
“Cloth Syndics” are to dwell. The first ef- 
fect is disappointing. The glory seems too 
lonely and the plain woodwork of the new 
and rather small rooms too dark. Yet, he 
who would study Rembrandt would have 
his canvas alone. Furthermore, the works 
of other artists gain by Rembrandt's ab- 


clubhouse on the 


German accent. 


sence 

Drama and song, with the presence of 
royalty at the Royal Theatre, in the eve- 
ning, with free concerts, monster stereop- 
shows of Rembrandt's paintings and 
etchings, searchlight effects and illumina- 
tions for the people, closed the third cen- 
tury and opened the fourth of the great 
painter's fame W. E. G. 


tieon 


ARCHASOLOGICAL PROGRESS AT ROME 
Rome, July 7. 
Just at present the excavations in the 
standstill 
The property at the end of the Via Cavour, 
covering the north part of the Basilica 
Afmilia, has, however, been purchased by 


Forum itself are almost at a 








the Government, through the continued 
generosity of Lionel Phillips, and workmen 
are now engaged in removing the build- 
ings. Commissioner Boni intends to pro- 
ceed with the excavation of the rest of the 
Basilica at once, and the work ought to 
be finished in the course of the coming 
winter. It is not to be expected that the 
completion of this excavation will add 
much to our knowledge of the edifice it- 
self, but it will be interesting to discover 
whether there was a row of taberne on 
its north side, as there was on the south 
side of the Basilica Julia. It is unfortunate 
that funds are not in hand to provide for 
the extension of this excavation around 
the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
across the end of the Via in Miranda, as 
far as the Church of SS. Cosma e Damiano 
(the so-called Templum Sacre Urbis). 

The excavation in the ancient necropolis 
has reached its limits; in fact that por- 
tion that is nearest to the Temple of Fau- 
stina has already been covered up again, 
and it is the intention of the director to 
cover all the rest after three or four years. 
The surface of the tufa disintegrates so 
rapidly, now that it is exposed, and so 
much pumping is necessary to keep the 
water out, that Commissioner Boni thinks 
there will be no good reason for keep- 
ing the tombs open beyond the period men- 
tioned. It seems a pity, however, that so 
interesting a spot should be entirely hid- 
den from view. 

The removal of the stones that were piled 
up against the brick pedestal of the Column 
of Phocas, on the east and north sides, has 
brought to light the matrices of part of 
an inscription cut in the travertine slabs 
of the pavement. The bronze letters were 
about forty centimetres high, and the in- 
scription about twelve inches long, run- 
ning in a direction parallel to the front 
of the Rostra. It reads “L. Nevius L. 
ee nus,’ without doubt the pretor, L. 
Nevius Surdinus, whose name occurs on 
the back of the famous relief that repre- 
sents Mettius Curtius spurring his horse 
into the chasm in the Forum. This Nevius 
was probably pretor during the reign of 
Augustus As another inscription, dedi- 
cated by another pretor of about the 
same date, was found here in 1811, it has 
been conjectured that both belonged to 
the tribunal of the prztors which stood, 
as we know, near the Lacus Curtius. Close 
by, and directly between the Column of 
Phocas and the Lacus Curtius, is a square 
foundation of concrete, surrounded by the 
travertine pavement, which might possibly 
be the base of such a tribunal. We know 
that the tribunal itself was made of wood. 
It has also been suggested that this in- 
scription may relate to a dedication of 
the pavement itself at some time during 
the early empire. This portion of the pave- 
ment does seem to be older and better 
laid than most of that now existing. 
Neither of these explanations is entirely 
satisfactory, and the inscription § simply 
adds one more to the unsolved problems 
of the Forum. 

Signor Boni has recently come to the 
conclusion that many of the walls in and 
around Rome, that have been regarded as 
brickwork of the first and second century 


after Christ, are not built of ordinary 
brick, but of big tiles (tegule) which 
were obtained in large quantities from 


ruins caused by the conflagration in Rome. 
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These tiles were broken with a hammer, | that were distributed to the people in con- To his text of the “Elegies” of Prop * 
i and used in structures like the hemicycles | nection with the public banquets provided | and his recent “Index Propertianus Ss 
& of the Forum of Trajan, and the rear wall | during the games Wulsum was also dis Phillimore has added a prose transla 
of the rectangular part of the Rostra. Of | tributed with the loaves of bread, and (Oxford: The Clarendon Press.) The work 
; course, if these tiles were taken from | many small measures, containing about is designed, we are told, both for the ge 
: other buildings their stamps cannot be | three-quarters of a litre, were found with eral reader who has no Latin and for the 
: used to date the structures in which they | the terra-cotta stamps student who wishes to solve the difficulties 
are now found. The work of removing the Villa Mills | of the original text We loubt wil her 
j Much interest has been aroused in Rome | 9 the Palatine is to be commenced at readers of the first cla who have any 
by the work that Signor Boni is now doing | OPC®, and we may look forward to a renew- | desire to know Props ‘ sulllcte 
: at the Column of Trajan. Investigation | 4! vf interest in the archwology of the Pal numerous to justify eff ‘ behalf 
‘a showed that a large excavation had been | ®'!He. Ss. B. P and for any student able to deal with 
made under the pedestal of the column original at all Mr. Phillimore might « 
during the middle ages, and that a cham- have provided 4 more valua 
ber in the pedestal itself had been filled N t - this reingpencentewe There is scant j flea 
[ up. This chamber has now been exca- 4V OCS. tion for translation of such an a r as 
vated. A emall window opens into it on rrepertiue on any basis which precludes 
the southwest side, and along the north- Senuine literary m t at the star 
west side something has, been cut away T. Fisher Unwin, London, has just pub- In Eugene Bacha's “Le Géni de la 
which Boni thinks may have been a lished an illustrated book of travels, “Va cite” (Paris Alcan New York: Stech 
' sarcophagus. Almost all the missing frag- | ©@"'0® Days in Hawaii and Japan by | ert) we have the latest atemmpt to solve 
La ments of the great marble wreath that Charles M. Taylor, and Women’s Work the problem of Tacitus One critic has 
forms the base of the columns have been | “"4 Wages,” by Edward Cadbury, Miss M not hesitated to call him the greatest his 
found, and are being replaced. A mould | “eile Matheson, and George Shann. This | torian of all time; to another he is first 
of this wreath is also to be made so that | /@tter book deals with conditions of work, | and foremost a mere stylist, ready even 
plaster casts may hereafter be procured. | life, recreation, and ameliorative agencies to eliminate an important fact rather than 
, The architrave and the inscription are wages, legislation, home life, recreation, | injure the stylistic form of a sentence bs 
also to be restored clubs, trade unions, legal minimum wage its in tion Still another has found in 
Under the concrete bed of the pavement anc wages boards him a malevolent pamphleteer employ 
of the Forum of Trajan, just east of the E. P. Dutton & Co. will soon publish “A ing an almost Satanic verbal ingenuity in 
column, the pavement of a road has been Woman of Wit and Wisdom,” a memoir of | whipping the Imperialists of his own time 
found, that dates from the early part of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, one of the Bas | over the shoulders of such noble Romans 
the first century after Christ This road Bleu’ Society, a notable scholar, master as Tiberius Caesar Most of those who 
is flanked with the remains of buildings | 0f Many languages, and translator of | actually read Tacitus, however get a 
‘ constructed of tiles. The pavement rises | Epictetus. The work is by Alice C. C Strong impression of a serious and pow 
; slightly, and makes an angle of nineteen | n, author of “A Later. Pepys.” erful mind, incapable of freedom from 
t degrees with the northwest side of the | A recent address, “The Service of Mis- | bias in the interpretation of fa but a 
foundations of the column, by which it is | sions to Science and Society,” by W. W. | W@¥s with an honest endeavor to be fair ? 
: cut. Beneath this pavement, close to the | Keen, M.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia, presi- To M. Bacha we are indebted for the dis 
northwest side of the column, is a drain | dent of the American Baptist Missionary | “°VeTy that these estimates are one a 
‘ which had been filled up. It is clear that | Union, is being circulated as an inexpen- | @!! Widely astray Tacitus wrote neither 
this road and the buildings on it were cov- | sive booklet by the Literature Department history straight nor history warped, but 
; ered up when the Forum of Trajan was | of the American Baptist Missionary Union, | PUre fiction. M. Fabia’s laborious efforts 
: built, but the bottom of the archzwological Boston. to show where the Annals” follow Aufidius 
: strata has not yet been reached by the ex The “Oxford Library of Prose and Poet- | Bassus, and where Cluvius Rufus, are thus 
cavations This discovery seems to dis ry” (Henry Frowde) issues “Theological seen to have been thrown away, for the 
: prove effectually the traditional interpre Essays” by the late Benjamin Jowett, and — as seirsgg ab the way Carouge 
: tation of that part of the inscription on Trelawny’s “Recollections of Shelley and ney the writer’s own fertile imagination 
the base of the column which states that Byron.” Jowett’s essays are selected and we cammet reprecece Rere the mganeus 
it was erected “ad declarandum quant# arranged by Lewis Campbell; Trelawny is line of circumstantial evidence on which 
altitudinis mons et locus tantis operibus | edited by Edward Dowden the court of scholarship is asked to pass 
4 sit egestus.” Evidently, in view of what = - ; death sentence upon one of the most per 
; has been found, a supposed ridge connect- rhe Clarendon Press has just issued six sistently readable and influential histeri 
' ing the Quirinal and Capitoline hills could volumes in its “Higher French Series” cal writers of all age M facha, like 
: not have been removed to make room for Flaubert’s “‘Salammb6,”’ edited by E. Lau many another rash critic, has set up a 
‘ Trajan’s Forum, and the valley or depres- vriére; Lamartine’s “Jocelyn,” by Emile | theory and allowed his love for it to lead 
sion between the two hills had probably Legouis; Madame de Stael’s “De T’Alle him beyond the bounds of sound judgment 
always existed. The language of the in magne,” by Henry Weston Eve; Mémoires | j¢ ty, Annals” had contained so large a 
: scription has always been puzzling, and de Madame Campan,” by H. C. Bradley; purely fictitious element they could never 
' ; now is still more so. Signor Boni sug Hugo's “Notre-Dame de Paris,” by Léon | have survived the criticism which would 
; gests that this road may be called the Delbos; and Gautier’s “Trois Grotesques,” | jaye been heaped upon them by the age 
, a Clivus Fontinalis, from the Porta Fon by H. J. Chaytor. Appended to the French | which they were first submitted, conta ng 
tinalis in the Servian wall, which cer text are English notes. The type is rather | a, jt did thousands of children and grand 
; tainly was very near this point small but clear; the paper opaque children of the eminent men and wom 
Another name has been added to the list The Macmillan Company makes two an whose names and deeds appear in the fa 
of Roman streets by the discovery of a nouncements of special interest to students cinating record 
: marble altar dedicated to the Lares Au- | Of the classics The firm will issue ‘His In connection with the celebration 
' ; gusti by the officials of tne Vicus Stata torical Greek Coins,”” by G. F. Hill, of the July 6, by the University of 8 Andrew 
i - Matris, on the Ce#lian The inscription British Museum There will be thirteen | of the four hundredth anniversary of th 
‘ dates from 2 RB. c., and gives the names | plates in the volume, besides illustrations | pirth of George Buchanan, a volume w 
. of the consuls of that year, hitherto un in the text The company has also under be published early in August by Hender 
4 known in the fasti L. Caninius Gallus | taken a new series of Latin classics, to be | sun & Son, University Press, 8 Andrew 
ie | and C. Tuflus Germinus This also indi- prepared, with special consideration for the | and will be entitled “George Buchanan 
by cates the date of the lee Tufia Caninia, | needs of younger students in colleges, un Memorial, 1506-1906 It will contain { 
eo relating to the manumission of slaves der the editorial supervision of James C pers on the various aspects of the Sco 
At Ostia about four hundred terra-cotta Egbert, professor of Latin in Columbia | scholai’s life and work, as well as 
ae stamps have been found which represent University Each volume will contain a lations of his verse An appendis , 
theatrical and hunting scenes from the brief introduction, the standard text, and | give an account of the St. Andrews 
celebration of the public games These | a commentary in the simplest and briefest bration On that occasion the I ! 


were used to stamp the loaves of bread ' form. Rector, Andrew Carnegie, asserted that 
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Buchanan was not only the greatest 
poet of his time, and a great scholar, 
but the founder of constitutional gov- 
ernment It was Buchanan who first in 
Britain proclaimed the divine right of the 
people and denounced the divine right of 
kings. In his commemorative oration Lord 
Reay dwelt upon his strength of character, 
independence of judgment, scorn of luxury 
and fearless assertion of individual convic- 
tions. He said that the debt of gratitude 
which Scotland owed him could best be paid 
by following in his footsteps. “Had he 
lived in these days his scathing satire 
would have been directed against the evils 
of plutocracy and democracy, and the tyr- 
anny of public opinion.”” He concluded by 
saying that the universities have no nobler 
duty than to inspire the rising generations 
of young Scots to maintain the liberties 
they owed to him and his friends, and to 
use them in such a manner as would have 
satisfied Buchanan that he had not lived in 


vain 


Daniel Coit Gilman, president of the as- 
sociation formed to honor the memory of 
Dr. Walter Reed, whose discovery that yel- 
low fever is conveyed by mosquitoes was 
discussed in the Nation last week, writes 
that $20,000 has been collected for the fund, 
and that $5,000 more is needed. When this 
um is received, the income will be paid to 
the widow of Major Reed, and the capital 
reserved for a permanent memorial, prob- 
ably a monument in the city of Washington. 
Further contributions are greatly desired 
They may be sent to the treasurer, Charles 
J. Bell, of the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C 


The plan for a Keats-Shelley memorial 
in Rome—to purchase the house in which 
Keats died, and to establish therein a 
library of the works of Keats and Shelley, 
and to provide for perpetual care of the 
graves of the poets—is making steady head- 
way. Of the total amount needed, $22,000, 
about half has already been subscribed. 
Checks should be made payable ‘‘to the or- 
der of the Keats-Shelley Memorial Fund,” 
and sent to R. U. Johnson, secretary and 
acting treasurer, No. 33 East Seventeenth 
Street, New York 

Some interesting books with autographs 
have been sold this week by Sotheby in 
London; a work by John Selden, presenta- 
tion copy from the author to Ben Jonson, 
who has written in it his autograph; a 
pamphiet by Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francia Drake Ephemeris Expeditionis,’’ 
1O89, with the autograph of Ben Jonson 
on the title; a copy of Lovelace’s “‘Lucasta,”’ 
1649, with the inseription on the fly-leaf, 
Charles Cotton ex dono authoris.” The 

ile also included fine tlhuminated manu 
eripts, and rare early printed books 

Harper's Magazine tor August presents a 
notable array of contributors: stories by 
Mark Twain, Thomas A. Janvier. W. D. 
Howells, Alice Brown, and Joseph Con- 
rad; “The Sense of Newport,” by Henry 
James; and poems by John B. Tabb and 
President Arthur T 
Hadley of Yale, in an article entitled 
“Wealth and Democracy in American Col- 


Laurence Housman 


leges,"’ maintains the comfortable thesis 
that, after all, the increase of wealth and 
the spread of luxury are not a serious 
menace to the democratic spirit in our col- 
leges; and that intercollegiate athletie 
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contests, in spite of “incidental evils,” 
“form the most potent protection against 
those minor forms of self-indulgence 
which are so often a first step in the 
direction of major evils.” Prof. Thomas 
R. Lounsbury discusses with his usual vi- 
vacity and good sense “Hostility to Cer- 
tain Words,” particularly “tireless” and 


“female.”” Howard Pyle in the colored | 


frontispiece adds to his series of ‘“‘Pictures 
from Thackeray’ an admirable represent- 
ation of Beatrix and Esmond. In Apple- 
ton's Magazine Miss Agnes Repplier’s amus- 
ingly suggestive essay on the treatment 
to which children have been submitted since 
Miss Edgeworth’s day, in the name of edu- 
cation, is the feature of the month. Serib- 
ner's follows up Chapman's flamingo pic- 
tures of last year with some remarkable 
photographs of the mountain-goat taken 
on its native crags by W. T. Hornaday, and 
John M. Phillips. This is its fiction num- 
ber, a complete novelette by Edith Whar- 
ton and one of Arthur Cassett Smith’s deli- 
cately worked out short stories being the 
best among its contributions. The Century 
reproduces partly in color the pastel draw- 
ings by F. Dormon Robinson, who made 
them two blocks distant from the heart of 
the San Francisco fire. ‘“‘Heroic San Fran- 
cisco,” by Louise Herrick Wall, is the ar- 
ticle which they illustrate. 


The National Geographic Magazine for 
July is wholly devoted to a series of sev- 
enty photographs, taken with flashlight and 
camera, by the Hon. George Shiras, 3rd, 
of wild game—deer, elk, moose, herons, 
duck, pelicans, birds in flight, etc. The 
brief accompanying text is a description of 
his methods and a strong advocacy of this 
hunting with the camera which does not 
tend to convert the wilderness into an un- 
tenanted and silent waste. 


Of especial imterest at the present time 
is the paper of Prof. R. S. Tarr of the 
United States Geological Survey, in the 
Geographical Journal for July, on recent 
changes of level in Alaska. In it are given 
the main results of a study made last sum- 
mer of the general geology and physical 
geography of one hundred and fifty miles 
of the coast. The most pronounced evi- 
dences of changes of level are well-de- 
fined rock benches and associated sea-caves 
and chasms elevated well above the level 
of the present reach of the highest waves. 
A part of this uplift, which amounts in 
one place to eighteen feet, is due to an 
earthquake in September, 1899, which last- 
ed for seventeen days. These investiga- 
tions throw light on the causes of the 
San Francisco. earthquake, showing that 
it is situated on a danger-line in the earth's 
crust, and that the normal process of 
mountain building is active in the coast 
ranges of California as in Alaska. An ac- 
count is given by Col. F. R. Maunsell of 
the Rhodope Balkans, which almost un- 
known part of the peninsula is interest- 
ing from the peculiarities of its inhabi- 
tants and its remarkable natural beauty. 
Sir G. T. Goldie, in his annual presidential 
address before the Royal Geographical So- 
clety on the geographical work of the past 
year, refers to the return of a young Amer- 
ican explorer, Ellsworth Huntington, from 
Central Asia, where he “has done much 
to solve some of the problema connected 
with the geography, the desiccation and the 
archmology” of that region. 





The second issue of the Sociological Pa- 
pers published by the British Sociological 
Society is in many essentials like the 
first. Francis Galton continues his papers 
on eugenics, or man-breeding, and here at- 
tempts to show that the creation of usages 
and institutions which shall control the 
present irrational methods of human mat- 
ing, is entirely possible. Professor Geddes 
continues his demonstration of the subject 
of civics, and Dr. Westermarck contributes 
one of his characteristic papers, heavily 
fortified with ethnographical instances, 
upon magic and social relationships. A 
brilliant though unconvincing study of the 
relation of sociology and ethics comes from 
the pen of Professor Héffding; the philoso- 
phy of history is taken up in a somewhat 
similar way by Mr. Bridges; and Professor 
Sadler writes ably upon the school as a 
social factor. The most obscure contribu- 
tion is by Professor Stuart-Glennie on the 
classification of the sciences; a sociology 
which takes in such topics treated in such 
a way is certainly yet ill-defined in scope. 
The usual discussions are appended and 
form, in some ways, the most interesting 
part of the volume. In general the style 
of the papers is similar to that of the first 
series, and subject to the same criticisms. 


The remarkable progress of the social 
reform movement in India is shown by a 
memorial, signed by 100 prominent Indian 
gentlemen, calling the attention of the 
Bombay Government to the prevalence of 
the custom of dedicating young girls to a 
life of immorality by marrying them to 
Hindu gods. The girls are prohibited from 
contracting another marriage, and are 
known as Muralis. Though a ruling of 
the Bombay High Court has made these 
sacred marriages illegal, they are still no- 
toriously frequent, the memorialists as- 
sert, and prosecutions are extremely rare. 
They suggest that the illegal character of 
the procedure should be prominently ad- 
vertised at the various temples, and that 
the priests should be informed that in per- 
mitting the ceremony they make them- 
selves accessories to crime and punishable 
as such. The memorialists recognize the 
intimate connection between the propaga- 
tion of Christianity in India and social re- 
form by asking that the young girls who 
are rescued from a life of prostitution 
should be placed in the care of proper 
guardians or mission orphanages. 


“Citizenship and the Schools,” by Pro- 
fessor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cornell Uni- 
versity (Henry Holt & Company), compris- 
es a group of addresses and essays pre- 
pared for various occasions during a period 
of fifteen years past, and connected by their 
common relation to the general subject 
of education. With one exception the dif- 
ferent chapters have all been in print pre- 
viously or have been delivered before pub- 
lic audiences. The exception, entitled “Free 
Speech in American Universities,”’ was in- 
spired by the resignation of President An- 
drews from Brown University in 1897, a 
case in which the traditional precautton of 
nine years seclusion has been at a com 
siderable cost in timeliness and force. 


In his “Socialism: a Summary and Inter- 
pretation of Socialist Principles” (Mac- 
millan), John Spargo, already wel! known 
as the author of “The Bitter Cry of the 
Children,” professes only the modest pur- 
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pose of stating in simple language, and 
from the point of view of a “convinced so- 
cialist,”” what socialism is and what it is 
not. The historical survey is both frag- 
mentary and slight, being limited mainly 
to an account of Owen's life and work, a 
discussion of the origin of the “Communist 
brief sketch of Marx 
chapter on the 
materialistic, or conception of 
history, the fundamental limitation of 
which theory the author does not, appar- 
ently, perceive; and a well-put analysis 
and defence of the main positions of Marx- 
The statement of the social- 
ist position, while frank and pointed, is 
in good temper, with a minimum of de 
nunciation of the evils of capitalism, gov- 
ernment by injunction, and the like; save, 
however, in its recognition of difficulties in 
the way of early realization, the exposition 
is without novelty. If such affirmations 
as some of those contained in Mr. Spargo’s 
final chapter, on “The Socialist State,” are 
generally accepted by socialist leaders of 
the present day, we may at least congratu- 
late ourselves that socialism has somewhat 
_- 

moderated its claims. 

The latest addition to the series of ‘“‘Se- 
lections and Documents in Economics,” 
edited by Prof. William Z. Ripley, is a 
substantial volume of over eight hundred 
pages, compiled by Prof. Thomas N. Car- 
entitled “Sociology 


Manifesto,” and a 


For the have a 


economic, 


rest, we 


ian socialism. 


and 


ver, of Harvard, 

and Social Progress’ (Ginn). Like the 
other volumes in the series, this is in- 
tended primarily to serve as a con- 
venient selection of significant extracts 
to accompany lectures, or supplement a 
textbook, or form a basis for classroom 
discussion. Thirty-five pieces, varying in 


length from two pages to ninety-six, and 
representing twenty-seven authors, are 
presented. The writers range from Aris- 
totle to Max Nordau, the list including 
such contrasted names as Comte, Buckle, 
Machiavelli, Adam Smith, Mill, Darwin, 
John Fiske, Macaulay, and Tarde. Profes- 
sor Carver gives warning that the passages 
presented do not necessarily embody his 
own views, and are not to be regarded as 
“invariably sound and accurate”; the aim 
has been, rather, to choose extracts which 
by experience have been found to be “the 
most instructive, the most stimulating, and 
the most thought-provoking.”” The volume 
does not, accordingly, show us much of its 
compiler’s personal opinions, and can hard- 
ly, we think, be of great usefulness to 
the general reader. Professor Carver's 
brief introduction, however, is distinctly 
interesting. To the theory of the “eco- 
nomic interpretation of history,” as set 
forth by Professor Seligman and others, 
Professor Carver opposes, “‘as a challenge,”’ 
the thesis that “every great historical 
epoch and every variety of social organiza- 
tion must be explained on the basis of 
factors and forces now at work, and which 
the student may study at first hand.” So- 
ciology, therefore, while using the method 
of economics, passes beyond the field usual- 
ly cultivated by the economist, and seeks 
a theory of social progress through a study 
of “those factors and forces which govern 
social phenomena and the relation of cause 
and effect among them”; while its rela- 


tion to history may be likened to that be- 
tween dynamical 
Professor Carver's position 


and historical geology 
is too briefly 





| stated to warrant 


The Nation. 


a general Judgment up- 


on it, but it has the merit of bringing s80- 


ciology to a place where the historian and 
the economist can comprehend its nomen- 


clature and judge its processes 


Le Mounier, Florence, has issued a re 
vision by Giovanni Mestica of the author 
ized edition of Leopardi’s works, both 
poetry and prose which was originally 
published by this house in 1845, eight years 
after the poet's death Mestica prepared 
this text with great care, making use of 
the original manscripts He intended to 
add full, critical notes, but unfortunately 
his death prevented the execution of this 
plan 

“ftude comparée de la Versification 


Versification Anglais« 
Blank Verse’ is a 


doctorate at the 


Francaise et de la 
L’Alexandrin et le 
thesis for the University 


of Grenoble, written in French by a 


Scot, Thomas B. Rudmose-Brown It is 
published at Grenoble. Confining itself al 
most exclusively, as the title indicates, to 
the consideration of the French Alex 


andrine and of the so-called decasyllabic 


line in English, it is necessarily incom- 


plete 
study of the 


and inadequate as a comparative 


prosody of the two lan 


guages Nevertheless, it is a treatise by 


no means to be ignored by French or 
English students of versification. Its most 
Gallic habit of 


bluntly calling other authors wrong, is a 


characteristic, after a 


tendency to substitute assumption for 


demonstration, and to mistake assertion 
for proof. 
cogently than might be the author's ideas, 
some of which The most 
notable of page 63: 
“Rhythm and metre distinct 
tities.” Apparently (from pages 8, 65, 66, 
176, 184, and others) by “rhythm” is meant 
prose-rhythm and _ by verse- 
rhythm. This distinction 
tion of the 


seem valuable and original. 


Because of this it presents less 
are original 
these appears on 


are two en- 


“metre” 
and the concep- 
two as 


coexisting in poetry 


M. Madelin, who a few years ago produced 
an excellent work on Fouché, 
thick volume entitled “Rome sous 
Napoleon” (Plon). The title explains it- 
self, and the book will maintain the auth- 
or’s reputation, though the interest is hard- 
ly equal to that of his earlier work 


now pub- 
lishes a 


Dr. Hugo von Tschudi, the director of the 
Berlin ‘“Nationalgalerie,” has put students 
of German art under obligation by publish- 
ing what may be called a monumental il- 
lustrated catalogue of the great Menzel ex- 
held at Berlin in the spring of 
last year. The large quarto volume, en- 
titled ‘Adolph Menzel Abbildungen 
seiner Gemalde und Studien—Auf Grund der 
yon der Kgl. Nationalgallerie im Friihjahr 
1905 veranstalteten Ausstellung”’ (Miinchen 
Bruckmann), contains, in 661 zine etchings 
and 25 photogravures, reproductions of the 

the master’s oil paintings and 
water-color sketches, chronologically ar- 
ranged, with brief descriptive comments on 
each individual piece. The impression pro- 
duced by this condensed conspectus of the 
life work of the great German realist is 
truly astounding. One feels at a glance that 
there is a man full worthy to be 
placed by the side of Diirer and Holbein, 
and one cannot help wondering how it was 
possible that there should have been a time 
in the 


hibition, 


yon 


best of 


here 


when his work was overshadowed, 





rari 


public estimation, by the glittering stage 
effects of a Kaulbach Piloty An 
esting supplement to th volume is afford 


ed by another publication, also by Dr. von 


Tschudi, entitled Au Menzel jung: 
Jahren” (Berlin: Grote), largely ng 
of reproductions of Menze!'s early w b 
and containing sor fifty lette f } 
written between 1836 and 185 iH “ 
see the young artist struggling, practically 
all alone and surrounded by a w 


conventionality and platitude, for that ma 


tery of nature and that grasp of every form 
of the visible which finally after he 
had found his hero in Frederick t)} 
Great, won for him the po " 
the greatest artistte nterpreter 
Prussian character.” Dr. von Tschud own 


observations on the peculiarity, the powe 


as well as the limitations, of Menz« 
belong to the best things that ha t 
said about him 

The work of preparing new quart: f 
the Vatican pict Raller has | x 
ing on for some won t and ma 
finished by the end of tl veat | 
since h accession the present Poy ! 
cherished the design of building a new 
gallery in the Vatican, ov the long w 
of the Galleria Lapidaria, t h i 
of the insecurity of the 4 wall 
and because th part of the pala 
needed for other purposes It was f ! 
however, that this plan involved too et 
an expenditure of money and time 
an easier solution of the problem has | 
found The new gallery will occupy a 
part of the long wing on the we ! 
of the Cortile del Belvedere m th ‘ 


leading to the entrance of the museum. and 
the Vatican garden Each of the 
masterpieces of the present coll 

Madonna 4d! 


mmuntion of St 


opposite 
great 
tion—the Transfiguration, the 


Foligno, and the CC 


Jerome—-will have its own room, and 
the new gallery wil] be placed all the 
pictures by the old masters that are now 
scattered in different parts of the pala 
besides those in the present collection. No 
modern pictures will be hung hers It 
with something of a shock that we hear 
that the new gallery is to be equipped 
with all modern improvements in heating 
lighting, and ventilating 

The little book entitled “Our Common 
Wild Flowers,” by Alice M. Dowd (Richard 


G. Badger), is a reading-book for common 
schools. It of the 
needs as a teacher, and has been prepared 


has grown out writer's 
with loving care for her own pupils. But it 
is likely to meet the needs of other teachers 
who desire to give their students a glimpse 
of some of the outside relations of plants 
and especially the interesting folk-lore. No 
find in this book any 
to names of plants or any means of 
strictly identifying even the 
dred which the author 
‘simply to serve as a pleasant introduction 
to a wider knowledge of certain phases of 
the life of our common plants. We do not 
feel sure that the writer is 
guide in matters of teleology, or the do« 

trine of final if we can take the 
following extract as an indication (page 
19): “Jack” (that is, Jack-in-the-pulpit) 
“is related also to the skunk-cabbage and 
to the calla-lily. Both of these plants have 
the same general plan of flowers that Jack 


one must 


key 


expect to 


round hun 


with deals; it 


quite a safe 


causes, 
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possesses. They have worked from the 
same pattern, but one has developed dis- 
agreeable traits, while the other has made 
itself pure and beautiful."" Of course, the 


italics are ours 

Miss A. M. Clerke's “System of the Stars” 
(London: Adam & Charles Black; New 
York: The Macmillan Co.) is a second edi- 
tion; but it subjected to 
di page 
escaped material it 
be considered as substantially a new pro- 
It first appeared in 1890, when the 
present of observa- 
tion, which almost revolutionizes the work, 
had hardly come into use. In 1890 the di- 
rect optical observation of the heavens was 
and scientific observation of pho- 
tograpbs was the exception; while at pres- 
at all the great observatories, it is the 
photographs that upon 
cal astronomy, and direct observa- 
Miss 


such 
has 
may 


been 
that 
modification, 


has 


astic revision, scarce a 


and 


duction 


system astronomical 


the rule, 
ent 
are mainly relied 
phy 
tion is cnly resorted to exceptionally. 
Clerke thoroughly understands the work of 
and their 
of her 
which 
be the 
that she 


observatories, their problems 
but the 
lies in the judgment with 
selects the topics which will 
interesting to the auditory 
Although the present publica- 
“Problems of 


methods; peculiar merit 
writings 
she 

most 
addresses 


soon after her 


tion followed 

Astrophysics" (a book of which a well- 
worn copy will be found in every obser 
vatory), it does not traverse the same 


The object of the present work is 
that 


ground 
while 


to instruct the general reader, 

of the “Problems” was rather to suggest 
to astronomers the manner in which the 
frontier of their advances might best be 


Upon one point a note of warn- 
ing may be Regarding all those 
problems toward the solution of which as- 


rectified 


sounded 


tronomy is advancing by well-settled meth 


ods, Miss Clerke’s representation of the 
present state of its siege-operations is in 
every way admirable; yet on certain ques- 
tions so much remains doubtful that no 


answers to them ought now to be 
is whether 
finite 


definitive 


attempted. One such question 


ible 


region of infinite space 


the vi universe occupies but a 


There are indica- 
to such limita 


tions which seem to point 


but must still counsel a 
Miss Clerke writes 


quite certain that we see only 


tion sound logic 
uspension of opinion 


were 
to a limited distance 


beautiful new plates, reproductions of some 


of the best of the celestial photographs 
Of course, they cannot show all that is to 
be seen upon the originals. The index ips 
excellent 
In “Morgan's Cavalry” (Neale Publishing 
Company) General Basil W. Duke, who 
fought under John Morgan, gives some ac- 
count of various raids in which he took 
part. His point of view is that of a Ken 
tucky man who went South; and what is 
of most interest in the volume ia the de 
scription of the straits to which the Ken 
tucky secession regiments were driven in 
the last period of the war. « pecially after 
the urrender of Lee and Johnaton 
A rivulet as it flows to the sea is lost 
in @& great river, so that to follow its 
course involves a survey of the mighty 


flood 
of the Twentieth Massachusetts Volunteers, 


That exactly illustrates the History 


a matchless regiment of the Second Corps 
in the Army of the Potomac, as prepared 


| even saw” 


The Nation. 
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Bruce (Boston: Hough- 
Mifflin & Co.). Col. Bruce, who, “al- 
serving in the same army, never 
the regiment, justifies his selec- 
tion by its Officers’ Association as its his- 


by Col. George A. 
ton, 
though 


| torian, by developing an admirable account 








of the minor organization into a clear and 
fascinating exposition of the great opera- 
tions in Virginia in which it took part. 
The Seven Days, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, especially Gettysburg, and 
of attrition that closed at 
live The forceful but 
unexaggerated accounts of those great con- 
flicts, of why they occurred, and what fol- 
lowed, make a distinctly valuable contribu- 
history, useful and inter- 


long 
Appomattox, 


the year 


again. 


tion to military 


esting to survivors and to non-participat- 
ing students alike. The experience of the 
field illuminates where a writer in the 


closet might fail to-see the situation. Thus, 
after the salient at Spottsylvania was car- 
ried, there was no mounted staff to rectify 

victory and to 
every officer had 
But the “‘men 


disorganized by 
it, for 

necessarily gone in on foot 
on horseback were swiftly flying to various 
parts of the [Army of Northern Virginia] 
to bring up fresh and organized troops to 
meet the greatest danger that had ever yet 
it’’ (p. 371). Lights like this 
flash across the whole story. There is no 
pretence of describing more than was done 
by the Second Corps, of which the Twen- 
tieth Massachusetts was an organic part, 
but within that limitation the illustrations 
are vivid. Examples of such sidelights are 
the forcing of the Rappahannock and the 
fight on the right at Fredericksburg, Pick- 
ett’s repulse at Gettysburg, the negative 
Mine Run campaign, the operations beyond 
Deep Bottom, the Ream’s Station disaster 
in August, 1864, and the just eulogy of War- 
ren—who saved the day, perhaps the nation, 
when the key of Little Round Top was held 
by the heroic whose genius and 
courage later preserved the Second Corps 
at Bristoe and upon whom fell so sad and 
a fate when victory was in 


the line 


lead supports to 


threatened 


soldier 


undeserved 
sight in 1865. 


this turmoil the regiment is not 
sight of; it constant  fig- 
ure in the kaleidoscope So many 


of its original officers were recent gradu- 


In all 
lost is a 


of war. 


|} ates of Harvard that locally it was known 


The volume contains | 


as the Harvard regiment. That the nobil- 
ity of letters compelled to daring is seen 


in its bloody distinction of being fifth on 


| the roll of those that suffered the heaviest 


losses of the war. Fifty-five officers and 
seven hundred and ten men were killed or 
wounded in action, and at one time but one 
officer and ten men were left with the col- 
ors. It is not invidious to say that it devel- 
oped a superb military showing under the 
leadership of Palfrey, Revere, and Abbott; 
that, besides losing heavily of its young offi- 
cersin the earlier campaigns, eleven attained 


| the grade of brevet-general, nor to remind 


| 


the reader that the thrice-wounded Justice 
Holmes of the Supreme Court was mustered 
its formation. This volume deserves 
large folded maps the meagre 
ones it offers, and it is too valuable to re- 
main, like a novel or a fairy tale, without 


to replace 


an index. 

—As volume vy. of the ‘Documentary His- 
tory of the Constitution’ (Department of 
State, Washington) contains an appendix 





and a bibliography, it may be assumed to 
be the final volume. As such it again 
raises the question of the purpose and per- 
formance of the undertaking. Undoubted- 
ly, the “documents” relating to the fram- 
ing and adoption of the Constitution and 
its amendments would make an interesting 
and valuable compilation, and those docu- 
ments are, for the most part, in the Depart- 
ment of State. But by seeking to include 
what mention of the instrument was to be 
found in the various collections of private 
correspondence on deposit in the Depart- 
ment, the editor changed the nature of the 
work, and has failed to give even what was 
fit and proper. It is not a documentary 
history, because a large part of it is com- 
posed of extracts from private letters, and 
documents play a secondary part. It is not 
a complete history, because it is confined 
to material found in the Department of 
State, other sources being entirely ignored. 
It is not even a final use of this material; 
because the extracts, torn from their con- 
text, mislead rather than instruct, and the 
form of publication is awkward, even if an 
index is to follow. It is to be regretted 
that so costly an issue was not better con- 
sidered at the outset, and some of these 
defects obviated. With certain useful fea- 
tures, the five volumes must take their 
place among the long list of Government 
undertakings that have failed to show the 
qualities that make for permanent value. 





Ole Bang, the Norwegian actor, who has 
been much praised for his interpretation 
of Ibsen's characters in the vernacular, 1s 


to play here in English next winter. He 
is not altogether unknown in this city, 
having appeared in “Peer Gynt” in the 


Manhattan Theatre. His English reper- 
tory includes a one-act comedy, “‘Love by 
Compulsion,” “Peer Gynt,”’ and “The Lady 
and the Burglar.”’ In this last piece he is 
to play the heroine. . It is doubtful whe- 
ther experiments of this kind are ever 
worthy the attention of a serious actor. 
In the Ibsen piece Agnes Mapes will be 
Solveig and Miss Talcott the Troll. 

The indisputable dramatic power display- 
ed by Miss Margaret Anglin in the inter- 
pretation of certain phases of emotional 
excitement has excited curiosity as to the 
range of her ability. Hitherto her most 
successful achievements have been mainly 
along one line of character, and have left 
the extent of her versatility a matter of 
uncertainty. Manifestly if she can play 
other parts as well as she does those of 
repentant, agonized, and passionately pro- 
testing sinners, her artistic value, already 
considerable, will be much increased. Her 
programme for her approaching season at 
the Princess Theatre has the merit of va- 
riety. She will be seen first in a piece by 
Prof. William Vaughan Moody of Chicago, 
called “The Great Divide,”’ but apparently 
identical with “A Sabine Woman,” which 
has already had a provincial trial. The 
main interest lies in the conflict between 
two strongly contrasted natures and the 
eventual triumph of love. Here is the an- 
cient “Ingomar’’ theme with modern va- 
riations. Next Miss Anglin will produce 
“The Eternal Feminine,” a romance of 
antiquity, in which she will be seen as 
an Amazonian queen; and this will be fol- 
lowed by a revival of “Mrs. Dane's De- 
fence,” in which she made one of her 
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she proposes to 
in an 


earliest hits. After this 
essay the character of Lady Teazle 
elaborate reproduction of “The School for 
Scandal.”’ 

Louis James has almost completed the 
cast of “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” +» 
be presented in various cities of this coun- 


try the coming season. He himself, of 
course, will play Falstaff Aphie James 
will be the Mrs. Ford; Charlotte Lambert, 
Mrs. Page; Lillian Lancaster, Anne Page; 
Nellie McHenry, Mrs. Quickly; Norman 
Hackett, Master Ford; J. Arthur Young, 


Pistol; and Wifliam Chrystie Miller, Master 
Shallow, the part he played with Hackett 
forty years ago. 

The new comedy upon which J. M. Barrie 
is at work to be ready next 
spring. As it has been secured by Charles 
Frohman, New Yorkers are likely to see it 
early. Hall Caine is to provide a 
sion of ‘‘The Bondman” for the autumn sea- 
son at Drury Lane Theatre, London. Arthur 


is expected 


new ver- 


Pinero’s latest comedy, which is said to 
be written in his lighter vein, of which he 
has been too sparing lately, will be pro- 


duced probably within a year’s time. Ed- 
mond Rostand has written a comedy drama 


in blank verse for Miss Eleanor Robson 
The piece is to be called “The Lady of 
Dreams,”’ and the English version is to be 
made by Louis A. Parker, who has had 


much experience in such affairs. 
Shakspere will be fairly represented upon 
the London stage season Arthur 
Bourchier expects to “Much Ado 
About Nothing.’’ Mr. Tree, as already re- 
ported, is to give “A Winter’s Tale,”’ with 
Ellen Terry as Hermione, and, a little later 
on, is to undertake the trying character of 
Macbeth. There is to be a Macbeth also 
at the Adelphi Theatre, the guilty 
Thane will be impersonated by Oscar Asche, 
of a great 


next 
produce 


where 
who has shown potentialities 
tragic actor. 

The London dramatic season, which end- 
ed with the month of June, was not at all 
a good one for managers in general. About 
one hundred plays were produced in the 
twelve months, and of these, if the local 
chroniclers are to be believed, less than 
one-third paid expenses. Only about half- 
a-dozen productions returned very large 
profits, and among these, “His House in 
Order” and “‘Captain Drew on are 
reported as the most successful. Among the 
plays which had but a brief existence, six— 
“The Jury of Fate,’”’ “A Gilded 
for Husbands,” ‘The 
Lion and the and “Shore Acres” 
—were by Americans; and four—‘The Con- 
queror,” “The Bond of Ninon,” “The Lone- 
ly Millionaires,” and “The Macleans of 
Bairness’’—were written by English women; 
while two—“The Gay Lord Vergy” and 
“The Whirlwind’’—were of French origin. 

George Wright of Halifax started, some 
time ago, a crusade against the use of 
profane language upon the stage, and has 
written letters to many newspapers in Can- 
ada and the United States, asking aid in 
making protest against a vulgar and offen- 
sive practice. Every decent playgoer will 
wish him success; though it is to be feared 
he is not engaged upon a very hopeful tasx. 
But, after all, it is not the occasional use 
of a profane or coarse expression that is 
the chief offence of the modern stage. Prob- 


Leave” 


“Clarice,” 
Fool,” “The School 


Mouse,”’ 


ably less bad language is uttered behind the | 


The Nation. 


| footlights to-day than a generation ago. In 
any case, the injury done by it is not very 
serious What does do harm is the ex- 





hibition of a cynical disregard for the laws 


of elementary morality, the presentation of 


vice in an attractive light, and the ex 
posure of abnormal abominations as fair 
examples of that human nature to which 
the theatre is supposed to hold up the 
mirror. 

The Wagner festival opened at Bay- 
reuth on Monday Many Americans and 
many European notables were present 
Herr Mottl was the conductor Alfred 
Bary sang the part of Tristan and Maria 
Wittich that of Isolde 
Two of the notable musical festivals in 
England this autumn are the Hereford 
September 11 to 14, and the Birmingham 
October 2 to 5. The programme of Hers 
ford includes a new work by Dr. H. W 
Davies, “Lift Up Your Hearts’; and one 
by Sir H. Parry, ‘“‘The Soul’s Ransom.” At 
Birmingham a new work by Sir Edward 
Elgar, entitled “The Kingdom,” will be 
produced. London will hear it on November 
17, at a concert of the Alexandra Palac« 
Choral and Orchestral Society 
Miss Elizabeth Dodge, an American so 
prano, made her first appearance in Lon- 
don at ®olian Hall a fortnight ago. Her 
best successes were with French songs 
In.the same week Miss Irene Ainsley, a 
native of New Zealand, a protégée of 
Madame Melba and a student of Madame 


Mathilde Marchesi in Paris, also made her 


début in London. Although she has not 


yet completed her studies, she displays a 
fine contralto voice. 

In the first week of August four concerts 
are to be given at Asbury Park by the 
Besses o’ th’ Barn band from England—a 
band which takes its name from a quaint 
village of that and 


old Lancashire name, 


which consists of men who have been em- 
ployed as laborers in factories and coal 
mines 

Unable, or unwilling, to pay American 
prices to musicians, the Royal Opera at 
Berlin is losing all its leading artists 


Miss Farrar and Miss Destinn went a short 
time ago, and now it is Muck. Thus the 
Tageblait announced the engagement of Dr. 


Muck for the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra: 

While it is still uncertain whether the 
Royal Opera can retain Felix Weingart- 


ner as conductor of its orchestra's concerts, 
another hard blow has fallen on this insti- 
tution: Dr. Karl Muck, who is, by the 
side of Richard Strauss, the most promi- 
ment and competent conductor of our royal 
stage, and one of the best in Germany, 
leaves us to conduct the symphony con- 
certs in Boston. It is true that Dr. Muck 
has taken the Boston position only for one 
year, and has been allowed leave of ab- 
sence by the Kaiser for the remainder of 
the period covered by his Berlin contract 
But as this contract expires in the autumn 
of 1907, and the Bostonians will doubtless 
make great efforts to win the distinguished 
conductor for their orchestra permanently, 
we must, alas! count on his absolute loss 
to Berlin. It is an -exceptionally heavy 
loss that the Royal Opera is thus to suffer, 
and it is doubly painful because it is an 
open secret that it is not for artistic rea- 
sons that Dr. Muck leaves Berlin, but sole- 
ly because the material advantages he en- 
joys here are inferior to those offered him 
in Boston. The Dollar has once more won 
a victory. 


Dr. Muck is at present in Bayreuth, con- 


ducting some of the 


79 


festival performances 


The the late Carl 


Lautenschlager wa who made 
of electric light on the stage He certainly 
was the most ingenious ‘‘Theatertechniker” 


ert that 


the first 


Germans a 


use 


of his country His name first became 
knewn in the eighties, when rumor told of 
| marvellous things he did to carry out the 
extraordinary scenic plans devised by King 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria for his “Separat’’ 
performances in Munich, at which the King 
was the sole spectator Without Lauten 
schlager’s aid Mr. Conried coujd not have 


| surpassed Bayreuth in the scenk 


was the 


presenta- 
He 
or 


New York 


“Drehbihne,”’ 


of “Parsifai’’ 
inventor of 


rotary stage, which made it possible to pre 


in 
the 


tion 


sent changes of scenery with unprecedented 


quickness. He died of cancer, agéd sixty 


three years. 
Max Reger, whose first orchestral work, 
the ‘“Sinfonietta,"’ was one of the most 


| widely discussed novelties of the past sea- 


| same 
; and Mahler, men who 


son in Germany, has completed another 


work of symphonic dimensions, a serenade 
to 


Richard Strauss 


in four movements Reger belongs the 


class of Germans as 
since the divine gift 
of originating new melodies is denied them, 


vainly seek te atone for that by indulging 


in complexity, cacophony, and eccentric 
orchestral combinations Regarding Re 
ger’s new serenade we are informed that 


| the wind and percussion instruments (flutes, 


oboes, clarinets, bassoons, trumpets, 
horns, and drums) are restricted to two 
each, while the strings, with the exception 
| of the double basses, are divided into two 
orchestras, which are to be grouped to the 
conductor's right and left, one of them 


playing con sordina throughout 


Hans’ Richter's 
Franz Schalk (who is favorably remembered 


successor in Vienna, 


by music-lovers here through his engage- 
ment by Mr. Grau to succeed Anton Seidl 
at the Metropolitan Opera House), gave 
some interesting information regarding 
music in Vienna to a London journalist the 
other day He is the conductor of the 
| Vienna Philharmonic, which, as he pointed 
| out, is really the Court orchestra of the 
Emperor, by whom the organization 1s 
maintained at a yearly expense of over 
$125,000 The Emperor also defrays the 
cost of new instruments The members of 
the band are mostly Austrians, but there 
are a few Czechs, Hungarians, Serbs, and 


Dutchmen, as well as some North Germans, 
who excel as brass players as the French 
The principal play- 
the Conservatory 


do with the woodwind 


ers are professors at 


To 


great 


rehearse a 
“Not 


Do 
Schalk 
concert 
but 

five 
Mr 


significant 


tion you 


Mr 


For a 


the 
deal 


much 


que 
80 


re plie d 


we have gen- 


is a 


very 
erally three rehearsals, when there 
or and 
Schalk 
fact that 
s of the day 
Richter, Mahler 
have come of the He 
thinks that on the whole the conducting of 
exacting that of 
of 


hard six, 
group rehearsals besides.” 
pointed “the 


many of the great 


very programme, 
also 
out 80 

conductor 
Nikisch, Mottl, 


Vienna 


Sucher, 


out school.” 


is not as 
operas, which 
mind and coping with a multitude of forces 
foreseen 

up the 


opera con- 


concerts 80 


requires great presence 


and accidents which cannot be 
“The concert conductor marches 
hill, so to say, free; but the 


ductor has several loads on his back. 








SO 


Vienna had 
of Wagner's 
“Die 


last season, four performances 
Trilogy,’ and a 
all of which 


Nibelung 
dozen of Meistersinger,”’ 
Mr. Schalk conducted. 
Putnam 
who distinguished 


Griswold, the American basso, 
himself in Mr. Savage's 


performances of ‘Parsifal,”” is making a 


good record in Berlin The correspondent 
of the Musical Leader and Concert-Goer 
says 

His leading réles are those of the King 
in “Lohengrin the Landgrave in ‘“‘Tann- 
hauser King Mark in “Tristan,”’ and Pog- 
ner in “Meistersinger.”” He has a well- 
rounded, well-schooled voice and only needs 
more dramatic accent in his diction and 
singing to make him one of the leading 
Wagnerian bassos. He was singled out for 
royal distinetion during the recent  festivi- 
ties connected with the silver wedding cele- 
bration of the Kaiser and Kaiserin The 
srrder, which is designated as a “Souvenir 
of the Silver Wedding,” is hereditary, and 
not to be returned to the crown, as is the 


ise with most German orders 


The extraordinary influence of Liszt on 
the reative musicians is becoming more 
ind more obvious Reviewing the latest 
ronkir lerfest at Essen, in the Etude, Ar- 
thur Elson writes At present all the am- 
bitiou young men indulge in symphonic 
poems”; and he gives the names. It was 
Liszt who invented the symphonic poem 

London has a String Quartette consisting 
of young women players—Mmes. Henriette 
Schmidt, Marie Rodriguez, Jeane Levine, 
ind Héléne Dolmetsch—whose playing is 
praised in the Musical Times We may 
perhaps be permitted patriotically to doubt 
whether this quartette is as good as our 
American Olive Mead Quartette, for the 

mple reason that this is excelled by very 
few male organizations of the kind on 

ther continent 

The most irrepressible Wagner crank in 
the world is Ashton Ellis of London 
tome years ago he began to translate the 
last edition of Glasenapp’s “Life of Wag- 
ner into English That work promises, 
when completed, to make up seven or eight 
hug volumes Soon, Mr. Ellis began to 
show gns of dissat'sfaction Glasenapp 
was as thorough as any German professor, 
but he was so foolish as to throw away the 
litter that had accumulated in his work 
who rhis broke Mr. Ellis’s heart His 


idea of a biography is a series of volumes 


taining everything ever written or 
poken by a man, or about him No laun 
dry list must be left unprinted According 
ly, he soon parted company with Glase 
napp, and began to shovel in loads of data 
about Wagner, rubbish and all His fourth 

lume Included a period of only two years 
rhe fifth, Just out, covers less than one 
year the year 1855, in which occurs the 
London episode which Mr Ellis himself 
eall little more than a waste of time on 
Wagnet part Why, then, waste a whole 
volume on it? Wagner died in 1883. That 
len twenty-cight more years to cover, 
ind it fl needless to say that the period 
from 1855 to 1883 offers much more choice 
and abundant material to a biographer than 
the period 1813-1855 Are we to assume 
therefore, that Mr. Ellis’ Life of Wag 
ner’ will ultimately comprise at least thir 
ty-three volumes? 

Although Gluck's opera Armide’’ was 
produced in Paris 129 years ago, it was 
given in England for the first time this 


at Covent Garden, London 


month 
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VOLTAIRE. 


By 8S. G. Tallentyre. 
Third edition. Lon- 
New York: G. 


The Life of Voltaire. 
With Illustrations. 
don: Smith, Elder & Co.; 
P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50. 
Voltaire is, to critics imbued with the 

spirit of the English people, a character 

all but incomprehensible. Nor is the cause 
hard to discover. English or American 
readers form their estimate of men upon 
the tacit assumption that no person, how- 
ever great, deserves admiration or even 
moral toleration, who does not possess the 
qualities of a gentleman; any hero must 
be distinguished by moral dignity, by self- 
control, and, above all, by truthfulness. 
The mountebank, the slave to passion, or 
the liar is not a gentleman, and hence he 
cannot be in any sense a hero. Now Vol- 
fell as conspicuously short of the 
gentlemanlike standard as did Napoleon, 
to many Englishmen and Americans, 
never seemed deserving of high place 
among men who have benefited mankind. 


taire 


and, 


He was, for example, from boyhood de- 
ficient in self-control. After reaching the 
age when passion might have been re- 
strained by experience and by the sense 
of what was due to his own 
eminence, he still yielded to. child- 
ish and furious anger. Some one had 


tampered with the acting copy of his play. 
He thereupon fell into a rage which lasted 
twelve hours. He forced his niece to con- 
fess her share in the outrage, and pushed 
her into a chair, or into the arms of her 
He then sent for D’Argental, and, 
when his old friend arrived, abused him. 
He finally ended up with humble and gey- 
erous apologies. This is pretty well for the 
greatest of living French writers at the 
age of eighty-four. 

But the violence of his emotions had no- 
thing to do with senility. His vehement 
restlessness, which was the weak side of 
his superhuman energy, was his most 
marked characteristic. Voltaire, whether 
kissing the hand of Turgot, “‘who has sign- 
ed the salvation of the people’; whether 
lamenting the death of Madame du Chf&te- 
let and at the very same moment insulting 
her worthless lover, Saint-Lambert, in lan- 


lover. 


guage too coarse for repetition; 
whether adoring or  vilifying Fred- 
erick the Great—is always the man 


of strong and (to Anglo-Saxon taste) 
undignified emotion. In nothing is he cool 
but in his arguments and in his lucid and 
simple prose. Nor is it possible to deny 
that he exhibits too often a touch of the 
mountebank. Napoleon himself did not 
know better how to keep himself before the 
world. His life was a long conflict—and to 
win victory he needed to hold the eyes of 
Hurope constantly fixed upon the intellec- 
tual contests in which he invariably came 
out victorious. Nor was this the worst that 
could be said of him. His piercing glance 
betrayed to him the weaknesses of courts 
and of kings. Louis the Fifteenth was the 
most contemptible; yet Voltaire sought for 
the favors which Louis could give, and felt 
the rebuffs which the most despicable of 
the Bourbons could inflict. When in old 
age he had become the acknowledged lead- 


er of European thought, he was troubled’ 


because Joseph II. passed through Ferney 
without calling upon him. 
Add to all this that Voltaire habitually 





told lies; Napoleon was not a more fertile 
and reckless liar. Voltaire printed hardly 
a book of which he did not deny the au- 
thorship. The denial, made with a view to 
avoid official suppression of his writings, 
became at last what lawyers call a “‘com- 
mon form.” It was nothing else than the 
advertisement that Voltaire had publish- 
ed a more than usually pungent attack on 
folly or superstition. Even the war with 
intolerance, which was the business of his 
life, was marked by singular concessions to 
the bigots whom he detested. To build a 
church, or to scandalize even free-thinkers 
by brazen-faced confessions, followed by 
the solemn taking of the sacrament, may 
be regarded as methods of insulting the 
priesthood and religion; but his obtaining 
for one of his plays the patronage of the 
Pope, and still more his astounding readi- 
ness to make confession to a priest on his 
deathbed, were acts which, though they de- 
ceived no one as to Voltaire’s sentiments, 


deprived even the hour of death of its 
dignity. 
No, it is impossible for any sophist, 


however ingenious, to prove that Voltaire 
was what Englishmen mean by a gentle- 
man. But, if this concession be made, have 
we advanced a step towards showing that 
the writer who for twenty years or more 
was the intellectual sovereign of Continen- 
tal Europe, lacked all the elements of 
greatness? Whoever feels inclined to an- 
swer this inquiry in the affirmative would 
do well, under the guidance of Mr. Tallen- 
tyre, to consider with care the splendid 
sides of Voltaire’s singularly mixed char- 
acter. 

Voltaire was born with a genius for 
friendship; he was a man of heart and of 
feeling. The strange and even repulsive 
relationship between him and Madame du 
Chatelet has an element of pathos. To 
her he made constant sacrifices. He was 
faithful to her in spirit after she had de- 
serted him for the most undeserving 
of lovers. Every word he wrote or utter- 
ed after her death showed deep respect for 
her talents. Few could have tolerated 
the stupidity and egotism of Madame 
Denis, but to her he was the most kindly 
and good-natured of uncles. The admira- 
tion and the enmity which linked together 
Voltaire and Frederick the Great by a bond 
too strong to be broken by either betrays 
on both sides a capacity for affection which 
few men, whether despots or scribblers, 
possess. No one again can be a hero 
to his valet, yet Voltaire earned 
the admiration and the affection 
of secretaries who curiously combined 
the character of amanuensis and servant. 
He stood the test of the closest domestic 
scrutiny, and all his secretary-servants—- 
Longchamp, Collini, and Wagniére, by far 
the most deserving of the three—while they 
recognized his faults, bave recorded their 
conviction of his goodness and kindness. 
With two of these defenders he parted be- 
cause of their gross misconduct towards 
him, and this at a time when their mis- 
behavior exposed him to grave peril; yet 
in parting he loaded them with favors. It 
is, indeed, one of the most curious traits 
of character that the man who sometimes 
pursued his foes with relentless hatred, 
exhibited towards friends, even when, as 
in the case of Thériot and La Harpe, they 
had betrayed his confidence, a spirit of 
forgiveness. 
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In his lenient judgment of his friends’ 
vices you may, if you like, trace a certain 
contempt for human nature. But surely 
it is fairer to say that cynicism passed 
gradually into charity. Here, however, we 
come across a characteristic to which Mr. 
Tallentyre has given deserved prominence, 
namely, Voltaire’s practical devotion to the 
actual service of mankind He was no 
prating philanthropist Re took a low, 
some might say a true, view of human na- 
ture, but he constantly sought to relieve 
miseries of humanity. His home at Ferney 
was the refuge of the destitute and the 
His fatherly adoption of Marie 
Cerneille was a noble tribute to a writer 
whom he profoundly admired, but it was 
also an act of loving humanity. Made- 
moiselle de Varicourt was not descended 
from any illustrious author. She was noth- 
ing but the niece of one among six poor 
gentlemen whose estate Voltaire had re- 
claimed from a body of Jesuits. He took 
her to his heart and home, he named her 
“Belle-et-Bonne,”” adopted her as a 
daughter, and received from her to the 
day of his death the reward of a daughter's 
lIcve. But, though individuals attracted his 


oppressed 


affection, whole classes received his sym- 
pathy and his aid. The watchmakers and 
weavers of Ferney owed their prosperity 
tuo the genius, the energy, and the benevo- 
ience of Voltaire. 

Philanthropy itself, however, was with 
him exceeded by the rarer and nobler 
sentiment of irreconcilable enmity to in- 
justice. Whoever was wronged found in 
Voltaire the terrible advocate whose words 
could arouse Europe so that wrong-doers 
dared not face the shame of his indignation 
The names of Lally, of La Barr, of the 
Sirvens, and, above all, of Calas. demon- 
strate the power of his invective, and, 
also, the zeal with which he perform- 
ed the prophetic function of denounc- 
ing oppression. To appreciate his ener- 
getic discharge of a duty which 
most of us neglect, is of the 
more importance because it goes far 
to explain, if not to justify, that attack 
on religion which has most shocked the 
conscience of devout Englishmen, and is 
famous watchword, 
The exact significance 


summed up in the 
“BRerasez l’infame.” 
of this war-cry is 
“L’infame,’” writes Mr. Tallentyre. ‘‘can- 
not be translated by any single word; but 
if it must be, the best rendering of it is 
Intolerance.”” Our author nearly, but not 
quite, hits the mark. To Voltaire’s op- 
ponents we must admit that his watch- 
word meant at the lowest: ‘War to the 
knife with superstition,”” and that ‘“‘su- 
perstition’’ in Voltaire’s mouth included 
beliefs which now-a-days command the re- 
spect of all persons imbued with the sen- 
timent of Christianity. But, when this is 
fully admitted, two considerations go far 
to explain Voltaire’s position, and may 
entitle him to the sympathy of many who 
abhor language which outrages Christian 
feeling. 

The first is, that the object at which Vol- 
taire aimed was attainable and justifia- 
ble. On June 3, 1760, he writes to Fred- 
erick: “I want you to crush l’infaime; that 
is the great point. It must be reduced to 
the same condition as it is‘in England. 
You can do it if you will. It is the great- 


matter of dispute 





est service one can render to humankind.” 


| 


sources is generally understood to be one 


All that he demanded was religious lib- | based upon an exhaustive analysis of al! 


erty, as it existed in England under George 
Ill. No man can say that the _ de- 
mand was unreasonable The second is, 
that Voltaire saw with ‘a clear 
ness denied to most men the _ter- 
rible and close connection between su 
perstition and injustice. This connection 
is neither transitory nor accidental Fa- 
naticism is in every age the ally of fraud 
and oppression. The Dreyfus case proves 
that the spirit which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury murdered and tortured Calas might 
revive in full force towards the end of the 
nineteenth century; and Zola’s defence of 
Dreyfus shows also that Voltaire did not 
labor in vain. 

The attack upon oppression was the true 
work of his life. In this he was absolut 
ly sincere. He told lie after lie, but he 
never descended to that most insidious 
form of falsehood under which a man 
forsakes his own convictions The 
queer rumor, apparently credited by Mr 
Tallentyre, that Voltaire was to be silenced 
by receiving a cardinal'’s hat must 
have been a grim jest, though men 
with all his vices and none of his vir 
tues have been cardinals But the joke 
showed a complete misapprehension of Vol 
taire. He never deserted the cause to 
which he was devoted. Hence he handed 
down to French men of letters the inspirit 
ing tradition which has lived on till our 
own day, that it was their duty and 
glory to defend innocence against tyranny 
and bigotry. From this point of view Vol 
taire’s triumphal return to Paris has 
a significance that is often for 
gotten. It was indeed a theatrical af 
fair; its showiness seems all the more 
ghastly because the applause of adoring 
crewds caused the death of their hero. Yet 
the triumph was something more than a 
show: it was more even than the recog- 
nition by the French people of the services 
rendered by Voltaire to mankind It was 
the public celebration of the triumph of 
justice and enlightenment Yet Voltaire’s 
last days exhibit, as did every hour of his 
life, the hardly explicable combination of 
bad and good, of pettiness and of magna- 
nimity. The miserable attempt, which 
would be purely laughable were it not so 
mournful, to impose upon the priests and 
obtain a decent burial by impudent and un 
real confessions, shocks every 
reader. But then, side by side with this 
buffoonery, we can place Voltaire’s one 


serious 


solemn statement of his belief, written in 
a firm hand, at what he believed to be his 
last hour: “I ‘die adoring God, loving my 
friends, not hating my enemies, and detest- 
ing superstition February 28, 1778 VoL 
TAIRE.” 


JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 

Jacksonian Democracy, 1829-1837. [The Amer- 

ican Nation: A History Volume xv.] 

By William MacDonald, LL.D New 

York: Harper & Bros 2 net 

“The American Nation’ was first an- 
nounced as a history “from original 
sources,” a statement which in fact is 
printed on the title-page of each volume 
The phrase doubtless conveys different 
meanings to different people; but in the 
strictest sense a history written from the 


the original materia one n which no 


| statement of any importance is made on 


any other authority A twenty-seven vol 


| ume history of the United States written 


from the sources in this strict sense would 


prove certainly a difficult and pr a | 
undertaking The very rapidity with 
which “The American Nation has beer 
published might lead one with some 4 
tice to suspect that the terms of th« 
tor’s prospectus had been rather liberally 
construed Strictly speaking, the present 
| volume is doubtle not written from the 
sources, nor would the author, we supy 
claim for it the merit of an original 
tribution Nevertheless, Professor Ma 
Donald has for the most part gone straight 
to the sources, his knowledge of which, as 


the footnotes make abundantly clear, ta ex 
tensive if not exhaustive; the examinat 
and use of the Van Buren and Jackson MSS 
furnishing an example precisely of his car 
in this matter The result is a book that 
is no mere compilation, but a thoroughly 
product of first-hand 


knowledge, likely to remain, we should say 


well-considered 


for a long time to come, by far the most 
useful exposition of the eight years of 
Jackson’s Administration anywhere to he 
found 

In preparing for a general series of this 


kind a single volume of which the ond 


| tions have been rather rigidly prescribed 





by the editor, the problem of unity 

can re adily conceive, must be a dificult 
one, whether considered from the point of 
or of the single volums 


How successfully the work of Profe ir 


view of the series 


MacDonald articulates with the succeeding 
volumes we are not able to say, as the 
volumes have not yet appeared; indeed the 
problem of unity in this respect is more 
particularly the concern of the editor. Cor 
sidered apart from the series, the work of 


Professor MacDonald strikes one, at a first 
reading, as being a series of essays, chror 

Ologically arranged for the most part, rath 
er than a coherent exposition of Jackaor 

jan Democracy After the two prelimi 
nary chapters on “The United States in the 
Thirties” and ‘“‘Early Public Life of Jack 

son,”’ the subject is broken up as follows 
‘Election of 1828," “The Beginning of Per 

sonal Politics’’ (1829-1837), “Tariff and Nul 
lification’’ (1816-1829), “The Great Debaté« 

“The Bank of the United States’ (1823 
1832), “Internal Improvements” (1796-1837) 
“Nullification in South Carolina,” “Indian 
Affairs” (1825-1837), “Election of 1832 

“Foreign Affairs’ (1829-1837), ‘Removal of 
the Deposits’’ (1832-1837), “Changes and 
Reforms” (1829-1837), “The States’ (1829 
1837), “Public Lands’ (1829-1837), ‘The 
Election of 1836," ‘The Personality of Jack 
son." Obviously there is here little effort 
to maintain a strict chronological sequence 
and if unity be achieved it is not through 
continuity of narrative In spite of the 
topical method, a certain unity of effect 
nevertheless emerges, the element of co 
herence being furnished by the personality 
of Jackson and the democratic revolution 
which he embodied so perfectly—a revolu 
tion founded in the new ideas which West 
ern influence was bringing prominent 

forward to be embodied eventually in the 
new Democratic party If, therefore, the 
reader passes from a consideration of per- 
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sonal politics to the tariff and nullifica- 
tion, from the great debate to the Bank 
and internal improvements with a certain 
abruptness (an abruptness which the au- 
thor, indeed, does little in his chapter tran- 
sitions to soften), he feels, after all, that 
these various matters are but the concrete 
forms which embody the new spirit; the 
masterful personality of Jackson contriving 
to inform them all with a significance that 
is much the same 

Nevertheless, the comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject as a whole is not Pro- 
fessor MacDonald's strong point; his forte 
is in the management of the particular 
topic, nearly every chapter being an ad- 
mirable presentation of the subject with 
which it deals. It would be dificult to im- 
agine a better summary of the early career 
of Jackson, a clearer discussion of the 
election of 1828, a more skilful disentangl- 
ing of the interwoven threads of the tariff 
and nullification controversies Having 
isolated his topic, as it were, the author 
exhibits an unfailing instinct for selecting 
what is essential, marked lucidity in ex- 
position, and a certain artistic neatness 
in the use of minor details, which serve to 
give to his work an excellence of form too 
often wanting nowadays in “scientific his- 
tory.” To these qualities must be added 
those which make for excellence of mat- 
ter as distinguished from excellence of 
form Professor MacDonald has in a pre 
eminent degree that mental attitude which 
may properly be called historical One 
feels that all of the evidence has been 
carefully weighed; the conclusion®, unin- 





fluenced by any preconception whatever, | 


are such as one rarely feels inclined to dis- 


sent from. The most searching test in this 


respect likely to be put to the author of | 


any book on Jacksonian Democracy has 
been met by Professor MacDonald in a way 
that leaves nothing to be desired He is 
obviously no worshipper of Jackson, never 
having experienced, we dare say, anything 
of that enthusiasm which Old Hickory still 
sometimes arouses But that his sym- 
pathies are clearly for a different type of 
man altogether does not prevent Professor 
MacDonald from fixing, with a sure hand, 
upon the real importance of Jackson in his- 
tory, his real greatness as a man 

Yet one cannot but feel that, however 
unformed of 


contradictory his theories or | 


his actions, Jackson nevertheless had hold | 
| much in the middle period, and one of 


| which more might well have been made 
His attack upon the Bank was brutal, but | 


of the right end of the matter in every one 
of the great issues of his administrations 


the Bank was neverthels a gigantic mo 
nopoly whose abatement was of inestim 
able benefit to the political and economic 
life of the country His notions about hard 
money were visionary, but the paper-mo 
ney ittation wa am ewrave menace 

Hin treatment of France was brusque, but 
the claim of the United States was just 


and there wa but one language that 
France could understand His acquies 
cence in the aggression of Georgia upon the 
Cherokee wa a direct encouragement of 
nullification in South, Carolina, but the 


maintenance of the Indian pretensions was 
impossible” In his mental processes Jack 

son showed the intuition of woman rather 
than the reason of man, but what he saw 
he saw directly, and from his main course 
he never varied (p. 310) 

To hit the mark in this fashion is the 
rule rather than the exception through 

out the entire volume 


Careful investigation, sane conclusions, 


clear and orderly presentation, are thus 
the very solid merits of Professor Mac- 


Donald's work; and if the brilliant or 
striking phrase, profound insight, highly 
suggestive or illuminating idea is rarely 
in evidence, the fatal omissions and faulty 
logic which so often accompany these qual- 
ities are also absent. There is one per- 
vading characteristic of this period in our 
history which one might have expected 
would be brought out—which the Webster- 
Hayne debate, indeed, furnishes alto- 
gether the best opportunity of bringing 
out prominently; which a statement of the 
author régarding Webster’s speech never- 
theless leads one to suppose has not been 
appreciated. Though giving Webster all 
due praise, certainly, in respect to his 
answer to the arguments of Hayne, Pro- 
fessor MacDonald concludes that, after 
all, he missed “‘the only vulnerable point 
of his opponent's position,’”’ which was, he 
goes on to say, “the failure to recognize 
the inevitable supremacy of the central 
Government, the inevitable subordination 
of the States in all matters over which 


| the central authority had control, wherever 


such authority was not directly restrained 
by the letter of the Constitution” (p. 110). 
In supposing that Webster might have 
urged this point, it seems to the reviewer 
that something of the modern notion of 
evolution has been read back into the age 
of Jackson. That age was one in which 
men realized but little or not at all the 
“inevitable tendency”; one in which they 
concerned themselves much with the letter 
of the law, their eyes being steadily fixed 
upon what Burke might have called “rags 
and tags, and paltry blurred shreds of pa- 
per.”” It would hardly have strengthened 
Webster's position in his day, however it 
might have strengthened it in our own, 
to have used arguments that were not im- 
plicit in the Constitution. To fit the Un- 
ion to the Constitution was what seemed 
both to Webster and to Calhoun to be the 
whole problem, different as were their re- 
spective interpretations of that Constitu- 
tion; and their contemporaries were not 
yet prepared to listen to one who, like 
Lincoln, should speak of making the Con- 
stitution fit the Union. To solve all prob- 
lems in the light of the Union as it was 
made, rather than in the light of the Un- 
ion as it was making, was that pervading 
characteristic of which we have spoken— 
a characteristic which serves to explain 


in the present volume. 

All this, however, is a small matter, and 
if the coming volumes of the series mea- 
sure up to the level of the one on Jack- 
sonian Democracy, “The American Nation” 
will indeed have been a notable achieve- 
ment 


A GERMAN VIEW OF MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

The War in South Africa; the Advance to 
Pretorla After Paardeberg, the Upper 
Tugela Campaign, etc Prepared in the 
Historical Section of the Great General 
Staff, Berlin. Authorized Translation by 
Col. Hubert Du Cane, R.A., M.V.O. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co Pp. vil., 374. 
With Maps and Illustrations. $4 net. 
The object of the Great General Staff at 

Berlin in undertaking this history of the 





war in South Africa was the instruction of 
German officers, and the criticism which is 
embodied in this and the preceding volume, 
which was published in 1904, not only 
points out British faults and errors in tac- 
tics and mancuvres, but emphasizes what 
in the opinion of the Great General Staff 
ought to have been done in the situations 
which confronted the British commanders. 
While the book is written primarily for 
military purposes, it serves admirably as 
a history of the war for more general read- 
ing. 

The authors of the work obviously regard 
war as a business, and a business always 
highly scientific. Consequently they ad- 
here closely to what might be described as 
the business side, and ignore much that 
newspaper correspondents would dwell on. 
They tell the number of killed and wound- 
ed, with no sentiment, and no attempt to 
describe sufferings and _ horrors. But 
shortcomings in this respect, if shortcom- 
ings they are, are more than made good 
by graphic descriptions of the terrain; the 
clearness with which position of opposing 
forces is indicated; the careful balancing 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
these positions, and the accounts of the 
engagements and their results. 

These were the characteristics of the first 
volume, which was translated by Col. Wa- 
ters, R.A. They are equally those of the 
second, which carries the narrative from 
the surrender of Cronje, at Paardeberg, on 
February, 1900, down to the flight of Kruger 
from Lorenzo Marquez, in September, 1900, 
and to the beginning of the guerrilla. war- 
fare which went on for a year and a half 
after there had ceased to be a permanent 
Transvaal Government or an _ organized 
Boer military force. This second volume 
contains the narrative of Lord Roberts’s 
march from Kimberley to Bloemfontein; of 
Buller’s desperate three months’ campaign- 
ing on the Tugela before Ladysmith was re- 
lieved; and of Roberts’s march from Bloem- 
fontein to Johannesburg and Pretoria, as 
well as the story of the operations in the 
southeast of the Free State, of those to the 
northwest and southwest of Pretoria, and 
of those in the eastern Transvaal, between 
Middleburg and Koomatipoort, which im- 
mediately preceded Kruger’s flight from 
Machadodorp, and Steyn’s association with 
the guerrilla warfare in which De Wet, 
Viljoen, Louis Botha, Delarey, and other 
Boer commanders so long harrassed the 
British forces. 


Except as regards Lucas Meyer there is 
throughout this second volume a tone of re- 
strained admiration for the Boer command- 
ers. Their tactics are at times as freely 
criticised as those of Buller or Warren; 
especially in the series of fights that pre- 
ceeded Buller’s final success in relieving 
Ladysmith, they are criticised for not act- 
ing on the aggressive or for failing to fol- 
low up the reverses of the British troops. 
The Boer military organization, in its lack 
of discipline, and the easy conditions un- 
der which the men were held to service, 
does not, of course, commend itself to of- 
ficers of a conscript army like that of Ger- 
many; but for the resourcefulness, the 
mobility, and the courage of the Boers, and 
for their ability to handle their rifles, the 
authors of this history make no attempt 
to conceal their admiration. “It was,” 
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they write in a very brief résumé of the 
guerrilla warfare, “only the complete ex- 
haustion of the Boers, the melting away of 
their forces, their want of clothing, am- 
munition, and food, the limitation placed 
upon their freedom of movement by the 
blockhouse system, and the destruction of 
their homes, which, after they had made a 
heroic fight of it, induced the commandos 
still remaining in the field to accept the 
British terms of peace.” 


Buller, among the British commanders, 
comes in for most criticism for his hand- 
ling of the campaign in Natal. Each of 
his three failures to break through the 
Boer Jines and relieve White is criti- 
cised in detail. In the fighting about 
Hussar Hill and Hlangwane, on the 14th 
of February, 1900, Buller refrained from 
pushing an attack on account of the great 
heat; and his conduct in this matter is 
contrasted unfavorably with that of Lord 
Roberts, who, on the same day. also in 
the burning heat, did a march of some 
thirty-two to thirty-four miles. Accord- 
ing to the German conception this showed 
that Buller was wanting in energy; for 
“he could not though in an extremely crit- 
ical situation bestir himself sufficiently 
to call on his troops for a special effort.” 
Roberts also comes in for some criticism; 
for the criticism which in this and the 
preceding volume is directed against 
British commanders who persistently 
avoided risks rather than have to report 
long lists of casualties. The occasion 
for the criticism of Lord Roberts was 
the engagement at Sand River, which was 
one of the episodes of the march from 
Bloemfontein to Pretoria. An energetic 
frontal attack was here necessary, ac- 
cording to German ideas of war, “‘but in 
this, as in most of the subsequent ac- 
tions,”’ write the authors, “was exemplli- 
fied the frequently adopted plan of hold- 
ing the enemy in front while an envelop- 
ing movement was in progress. The ob- 
ject in view was to cause the enemy to 
evacuate his position merely as a con- 
sequence of a threat on his flanks and 
rear—a procedure which, though it tended 
to the reduction of the ‘butcher’s Dill’ 
could never culminate in the delivery of 
a knock-down blow.” 

Again and again the British commanders 
are criticised for this caution. The crit- 
icism is no doubt in order from the Ger- 
man point of view; but political condi- 
tions and considerations at home could 
not be overlooked by the British com- 
manders, and they are never likely to be 
overlooked so long as the people of Eng- 
land from whom the rank and file of the 
army are drawn have the power of making 
protests immediately felt in the House 
of Commons. The German critics are on 
safer ground when they condemn the too 
close adherence of British commanders 
in actual warfare to tactics which- have 
been rehearsed at Aldershot, or on Salis- 
bury Plain, or when they condemn com- 
manders for detaching too many men 
from their divisions for protecting trans- 
ports and supplies and other minor ser- 
vices. All this criticism, however, is ex- 
pressed with much restraint. Most of it 
is in chapters specially devoted to criti- 
cism, and thus it does not detract from 
the value of the splendidly told narrative, 
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even for readers whose sympathies were 
not with the Boers 


TWO RECENT NOVELS 


The Awakening of Helena Richie By Mar- 


garet Deland New York: Harper @& 
Brothers. 

A Discrepant World By the author of 
“Through Spectacles of Feeling,” The 


Haggard Side,” et New York: Long- 

mans, Green, & Co 

Mrs. Deland’s latest novel opens and pro- 
ceeds with a firm tread which has not 
always characterized her larger books. At 
the same time the accustomed fine inlay 
work that marks all her dealings with 
Old Chester and its inhabitants is here 
peerlessly present. Here is her Dr. Laven- 
dar at his richest; here the child David 
outdoing even her own admirable record 
in child portraits—a creation and a trea- 
sure. There is always in relation to the 
lovable Lavendar a haunting sense that 
he is at moments a thought too ostenta- 
tiously unprofessional His superiority to 
cant is estimable and delightful, yet onceand 
again he speaks as might a mathematician 
who did not believe in the efficacy of log- 
arithms. But he is a fine old fellow. May 
Mrs. Deland never feel impelled to assert 
his mortality! It is with quite a pang that 
we find him in the present chronicle 


using a muffler and thinking “the seasons | 


are changing.’” Yet great hopes lie in his 


maxim, “‘As soon as you feel too old to | 


do a thing, do it.”” Dr. King and his wife, 
Martha by name and by nature, here stand 
out prominent human likenesses. The long- 
estranged Benjamin and Samuel, father and 
son, with “Sam's Sam” in the third gene- 
ration at once a battle ground and a link, 
are modelled with great skill; such vio- 
lent personalities that they might only too 
easily have been burlesques, under Mrs. 
Deland’s moulding, they wear their ex- 


aggerations with positive dignity, even as 


in their long quarrel “the very lack of 
seriousness in the cause made the effect 
more serious.” Helena Richie, the heroine, 
in her grace and sweet feebleness is as 
winning as the men-folk of Old Chester 
found her; and the history of her develop- 
ment under strained conditions is as little 
morbid and irrational as such a theme 
could well be. 

Mrs. Deland has before this made labor- 
ious solutions of impossible problems 
But her problem here though tangled is 
not unthinkable, and she has solved it in 
terms of high philosophy, deep religion 
and broad common sense How did old 
Benjamin learn Helena’s secret? She nev- 
er knew. The reader can only wonder if 
it was by that searching look which is the 
subject of one of Mr. Clark's illustrations. 

“A Discrepant World,” sub-entitled “An 
Essay in Fiction,” might be called, but for 
the correction of punning, a good many lit- 
tle essays embedded in fiction. The scene 
is a Scottish village; there is a real story; 


| there are several real characters from a 


lord to a pussy-cat that purred “three 


threads and a thrum”; there are incidents 


| as startling as a murder, and there are 


many deaths Indeed, the reader asks if 
the mortality may not be caused by a lack 
of resource. The author puts his folk into 


promising dilemmas, then, like the heart 


|} ments, and reflections 


in the madrigal, “cannot disentangle,” and 


has recourse to nature's method—always 
ready Fortunately, the story is told with 
nature’s own simplicity, and the resultant 
for the reader is a vast cheerfulness in 
wee 

But when all is said, the essay senti 
which the story 
flecks are the thing, and a pithy thing 


Pith, as we understand it, is a central and 
ultimate fact, but at the same time a 
slight, delicate, and fleeting affair Sev 


eral pungent pages are given to the matter 


of bringing a railway to a village the 
questions of whether and where it shall be 
built, the heartburnings of the rival vil 
lages, the dark methods of the promoter 


give chance for spicy paragraphs on bribery 


and corruption The small fleld and close 
range of village dimensions are as a m 

croscope Through it larger affa may 
| be studied and yield admonition The 
| provincial way of ‘graft’ illuminates 
| 


greater operations Even he who runs may 
read a lesson written in words of one sy! 
lable. The story, too, flows in one sylla 
ble with excellent definition for several 
characters and with many bright glints of 
wit and wisdom 

“Why they should have chosen the word 
‘natural’ in Scotland to describe a person 
of defective intellect, it is for national 
pride to discover’; “A certain amount of 
| shrewdness is not incompatible with hope 
less mental incapacity’; “It is only the 
wise that are kind’; to an unwelcome vis 
itor, “The sooner you go the more I'll 
think of your visit,’ give an idea of the 


writer's way of putting things It is a 


} 


way that suggests a pair of keen eyes loo) 


ing out from under shaggy eyebrows, with 


a twinkle and a softening—not quite a tear 


Vues d’Amérique, ou La Nouvelle Jouvence 
By Paul Adam Société d' Editions 
Littéraires et Artistiques 


Paris 


Paul Adam is the best fitted by tempera- 
ment, contemporary 


French men of letters to interpret to his 


probably, of all 


compatriots the prosperity and power of the 
United States He admires force for its 
own sake, without regard to its uses of 
martial ancestry, he aspired as a boy to a 
military career. During his young manhood 
he was desirous of becoming an explorer 
and colonist, and was at one time on the 
point of embarking for Australia. Indeed, 
it is his pet lament that circumstances 
have made him a man of thought instead 
of action. He wrote a eulogy of the 
anarchist assassin Ravachol, because, in his 
view, Ravachol symbolized the latent force 
of the downtrodden proletariat; and he 
threw himself heartily into the Boulangist 
movement because the general of the black 
charger symbolized force of another order 
Among his best-known romances are a tri- 
logy of “the marvellous wills” (‘les vol 
ontés merveilleuses’’), and a_ tetralogy 
glorifying the Napoleonic legend. The first 
number of this latter series, erftitied “la 
Force,” Jules Lemaltre characterized as 
“the debauch of a seribe dazzled by the 
magnificence of material force.”” In other 
words, Paul Adam’s admiration of force 
comes very near being & monomania He 
early developed a great reverence for the 





United States, because of her uncommon 
display of force; and, long before he visited 
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this country, he wrote admiring chroniques 
about our captains of industry. 

“La Nouvelle Jouvence” is primarily an 
apotheosis of the force of America. Several 
Frenchmen who have written about this 
country during the last decade or two have 
observed the details of our life quite as 
accurately as M. Adam, who makes some 
natural and a few inexcusable blunders. 
But no Frenchman has succeeded in por- 
traying so impressively the bigness of our 
civilization Although satirizing some of 
our brutalities and idiosyncrasies, he in- 
sists that the very aspects of our life which 
many of us deplore as cruel or crude are 
not only not inconsistent with what is best 
in us, but are splendid expressions of it. 
Hie sings pwans to our skyscraper, which 
he holds to be the architectural symbol of 
our genius for synthesis, pronouncing it 
high art because it stands the test of his 
own formula: “L’art est l’@uvre d’inscrire 
un dogme dans un symbole." He believes 
that our painting and sculpture will ulti- 
mately be as successful in discovering their 
appropriate symbols 

Our speculators, small and great, are, it 
seems, poets. Says M. Adam 

In America the wildest enterprises suc- 
coed because they attract the greatest sub- 
criptions. They appeal more strongly than 
more conservative enterprises to the imag- 
ination of these feverish, adolescent crowds 
who want their risks to be recompensed 
in a fairy-like manner. If an unexpected 
proposition is launched by rash men al- 
ready conquerors of semi-legendary obsta- 
cles which have been exaggerated by the 
press, national pride waxes hot for this 
undertaking which it loves to call “typical- 
ly American.” Furthermore, if the 
prudent demonstrate that the affair in 
question has four hundred chances of dis- 
aster to twenty-five of success, this pro- 
portion, instead of discouraging the small 
peculators, procures them a formidable 
and delightful excitement Thus 
the zgouaves of Magenta were kindled to 
heroism by learning that they were fight- 
ing one against five, and they captured the 
now famous line of rails Every Yankee 
desires to be admired by his neighbors 


for le courage A la poche.”” He desires 
it as our old soldiers desired to be com- 
mended for taking a flag, as our littérateurs 
desire to be applauded for having writ- 
ten an immortal work The yearning for 
military and literary glory which used to 
set the hearts of our collegians beating 


wi less enthusiastic, less delirious, less 
neere than the yearning for financial 
triumph which sets vibrating the fibres of 


theme Yankee citizens Like all 
heroes, these heroes are chasers of chim- 
era They are poets 

Ia Nouvelle Jouvence”’ has little of the 
Classte implicity and directness we asso- 
elate with French literature It is Sadly 
lacking in unity and symmetry. It abounds, 


however, In suggestive passages; and when 
in borne in mind that the volume is 


merely a collection of newspaper letters, 
jupplemented by a report to the French 
Government on the “Atsthetic Evolution of 
the Present Time the wonder is that it 
possesses as much unity and symmetry as 
it does 


Manual of Oriental Antiquities. By Ernest 
Babelon New edition, with a chapter 
on the Recent Discoveries at Susa New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 1406 I’p 
xix. and 352 $2.50 net 
This is a reprint of Evett's translation 

of Babelon's little work, with the addition 

of a chapter on de Morgan's discoveries in 


Susa Seventeen years ago Babelon's 





“Manual of Oriental Antiquities’’ furnish- 
ed a welcome summary of what was known 
about the antiquities of Hither Asia. It 
was, as the writer himself described it, 
“a modest abridgment” of the four volumes 
of Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez, dealing with 
the architecture, sculpture, and industrial 
arts of Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Syria, 
and Asia Minor. The theory at the bot- 
tom of Babelon’s treatment of his theme 
was that in the old Eastern civilizations, 
which antedated the civilization of Greece 
and Rome, “only two streams of artistic in- 
fluence are really to be traced—that which 
rises in Egypt and that which issues from 
Assyria.” At places these were combined, 
as in Phenicia and Judwa, but in general 
the art of Hither Asia was Assyrian in ori- 
gin; and “leaving Egypt on one side, it is 
the Asiatic, or, more strictly, the Chal- 
dwo-Assyrian stream, that we have un- 
dertaken to study exclusively."’ The last 
seventeen years have profoundly changed 
our views with regard to Oriental history 
and archwology, and a volume dealing with 
the antiquities of Hither Asia which was 
timely seventeen years ago, and abreast 
of the information then existing, is hope- 
lessly out of date to-day. It is just sev- 
enteen years ago that the University of 
Pennsylvania commenced its excavations at 
Nippur. These, with the later French ex- 
cavations at Tello, the American excava- 
tions at Bismya, and above all the exten- 
sive and long-continued excavations of de 
Morgan at Susa, have carried back our 
«nowiedge of history and art in the Baby- 
lonian field some two thousand years, and 
greatly modified our conceptions of the ori- 
gin and development of Babylonian civili- 
zation. The systematic excavations of the 
Germans at Babylon and Ashur in the last 
ten years have further added largely to 
our knowledge of the art and architecture 
of later periods in Babylon, especially of 
the period of Nebuchadezzar. It is pre- 
cisely during the last seventeen years, the 
period not covered in the body of this vol- 
ume, that the principal work has been done 
in the field of Babylonian and early As- 
syrian exploration. Indeed, so far as Ba- 
bylonia is concerned it may be said that 
until within the last seventeen years no 
scientific and systematic excavations had 
been conducted at any Babylonian site. 

Similarly in Palestine scientific exca- 
vations commenced seventeen years ago, 
with the first exploration of Tel Hesy by 
Flinders Petrie. That was followed by the 
excavations of Bliss at the same site, at 
Jerusalem and various points in the Shep- 
helah, of Macalister at Gezer, Sellin at 
Ta‘anach, and Schumacher at’ Megiddo. 
While no architectural monuments of 
great importance have been laid bare at 
any of these places, much light has been 
thrown on the origin and early develop- 
ment of civilization in Palestine, on cul- 
ture-practices and domestic art. In par- 
ticular the development of the ceramic art 
in Palestine has been traced, and ita his- 
tory so written that we are to-day able 
to date antiquities by the pottery remains 
found with them, whereas seventeen years 
ago absolutely nothing was known about 
the pottery of Palestine, and we might even 
say that nothing was accurately known 
about its antiquities. 

Within the same seventeen years falls @ 
considerable portion of the discoveries in 





Egypt affecting the earliest periods, which 
are of peculiar importance for compart- 
son with the earlier Babylonian and Su- 
sian remains, or which throw light on the 
relations existing at various periods be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine and other Asi- 
atic countries. . Within the same period 
fall the discoveries in Crete which have 
thrown an interesting side light on the gen- 
eral field of Oriental antiquity, confirming 
conclusions obtained from other sources, 
that the history of ancient Eastern art 
before the time of Greece and Rome is by 
no means so simple as Babelon imagined. 
We now have knowledge of the existence of 
ancient and apparently independent civili- 
zations of which no one even dreamed sev- 
enteen years ago. To use only one illustra- 
tion, the French excavations at Susa and 
the American excavations at Nippur re- 
vealed in some of the lowest strata a civili- 
zation characterized by a high development 
of theceramicart. The pottery of that early 
period is more nearly akin in color and 
design to the pottery found in the A®gean 
regions than to any pottery belonging to 
the latter strata in Babylonia or Pergia. 
For some reason unknown to us, this civi- 
lization was destroyed, and the art of 
making this pottery altogether lost, so far 
as the East was concerned, somewhere ap- 
parently before 3000 B. c. 

The only recognition of recent work in 
Hither Asia and of the important discov- 
eries made in recent years which we find 
in this volume is the additional chapter, al- 
ready referred to, entitled “Archeological 
Discoveries at Suga.” To retain the body 
of the book unchanged and merely add this 
supplementary chapter was but to patch an 
old and worn-out garment with a new piece 
at the bottom. (Unfortunately, by the way, 
the new piece is not of very good material, 
even although it is new.) This added 
chapter only makes more evident the need 
of a revision or rewriting of the whole 
work. 


Industrial Efficiency: A Comparative Study 
of Industriai Life in England, Germany, 
and America. By Arthur Shadwell. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $7 net. 
This work presents the results of an 

investigation into the conditions of effi- 

ciency in international competition for the 
markets of the world. Although commenc- 
ed before the outbreak of the present 

(shall we say, late?) fiscal controversy in 

Great Britain, it deals with the funda- 

mental problems involved in that discus- 

sion, and should prove of interest to all 
the disputants, without reference to the 
views they may entertain concerning tariff 
reform. The author undertook systematic 
researches in leading centres of the textile 
or metal industries in England, Germany, 
and the United States, and supplemented 
personal observation by a careful study of 
the usual printed sources of information. 

The results of his labors, here presented 

in attractive form, show him to be a 

shrewd observer of men and affairs, who 

has cared more to gather facts than to 
spin theories about them. The “advocacy 
of reforms” he declares to be no part of 
his present purpose, believing it “a more 
than sufficient task to ascertain a few 
facts with approximate accuracy.” “I have 
sometimes thought,” he remarks, “that 
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something of the kind might, perhaps, be 
a useful preliminary to reforms; but that 
view has never been popular, and I do not 
press it.” 

An introductory chapter deals with the 
difficult and dangerous subject of national 
traits, American, German, English. If our 
author has little that is new to say upon 
the topic, his remarks are alwavs intelli- 
gent and occasionally illuminating—as is 
his distinction between “saving time’ in 
the United States and “saving trouble” 
(p. 20). Then follow valuable chapters 
upon the chief industrial districts of the 
three countries under consideration. The 
American reader will learn much from Mr. 
Shadwell’s vivid pictures of industrial 
conditions in Germany and England; he 
may learn even more from the striking 
account of the manufacturing towns of New 
England, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Ohio, and Lllinois. We venture to repro- 
duce a description of scenes in our Amer- 
ican “Slack Country’’: 

If Pittsburg is Hell with the lid off, 
Homestead is Hell with the hatches on. 
Never was place more egregiously mis- 
named. Here is nothing but unrelieved 
gloom and grind; on one side the fuming, 
groaning works where men sweat at the 
furnaces and rolling-mills twelve hours a 
day for seven days a week; on the other, 
rows of wretched hovels where they eat 
and sleep, having neither time nor energy 
left for anything else. Nor is there anything 
else for them to do if they wished. I was 
not surprised at the English workman who 
told me that if any one would give him 
five dollars a week he would go home and 
live like a gentleman in—the Black Coun- 
try. Five dollars a day are no uncommon 
earnings at Homestead, but they are dear 
at the price. The output is enormous and 
there is an appearance of great efficiency, 
but such industrial conditions as these are 
not stable. The human element demands 
recognition and will obtain it. 


This general description of the three 
countries and their working people is fol- 
lowed by a dozen or more chapters upon 
factory laws and conditions, hours of labor, 
welfare institutions, housing, wages and 
the cost of living, pauperism, social con- 
ditions, trade unions, and education—ele- 
mentary and technical. Although not al- 
ways of equal value, these discussions are 
the most important portion of the book. 
With a keen eye for what is essential and 
typical, Mr. Shadwell undertakes a series 
of international comparisons which must 
challenge the attention of all students of 
modern industrial problems. Dealing with 
large subjects and covering a wide field of 
observation, his work cannot be always 
accurate, and sometimes fails to strike far 
below the surface; but no writer, so far 
as our knowledge goes, has ever essayed 
the task with greater success. Some Ger- 
man investigators might have gathered 
more statistics, and cumbered their pages 
with more footnotes; we can think of 
French writers who could have delighted 
us with more dazzling generalizations; 
some American economists have dealt well 
with certain aspects of these questions; 
but we recall no one who in breadth of 
view and genuine insight can compare with 
Mr. Shadwell. 

The conclusions offered in the final chap- 
ter are intended chiefly for English read- 
ers. That England has been overtaken by 
Germany and the United States, and is in 
danger of being outstripped in competi- 
tion for the world’s markets, is the fact 
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which is at the bottom of the fiscal con 
troversy. Mr. Shadwell shows clearly that 
the difficulty is far more deep-seated than 
the tariff-reformers imagine, and is due 
to the simple fact that Germany and the 
United States have worked harder and 
worked to better purpose. While he is 
disposed to concede—mistakenly, we think 
—that some aid may be derived from re- 
taliatory tariff duties, he lays chief em- 
phasis upon the necessity of a general 
industrial awakening from slothful hab- 
its induced by the great prosperity of the 
past. Of such an awakening he is al- 
ready able to see many signs. The English 
nation, he believes, has not lost its ener- 


gy; and Necessity will prove an efficient, if 


hard, teacher. ‘For these,” he concludes, 
“and the like reasons, I think we may 
rely on the steady pressure of economic 
conditions to correct the functional dis 
order brought on by repletion in a still 
healthy body, but not yet advanced to an 
organic disease.”’ To this end, such a work 
as Mr. Shadwell’s will contribute not a 
little. 


The LBlectoral System of the United States. 
By J New York: 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 


Hampden Dougherty 
$2 net. 
As a basis for a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, Mr. Dougherty has pre- 
sketch 
system of 


pared a comprehensive historical 
of the working of our 
electing the President and Vice-President, 
from 1789 to the present day. Most Ameri 
cans who have reached or passed middle 
life are well aware that the defects of the 
system entailed serious danger in the elec- 
tion of 1876, and a _ few besides United 
States history pupils in the schools coula 
name two other elections involving con- 
siderable trouble; but Mr. Dougherty’s book 
will very rarely find a reader to whom the 
aggregate of difficulties because of these 
defects will not come as a surprise. The 
details of this sketch cannot even be sum- 
marized here, but it should be said in pass- 
ing that their relation is increased in value 
and constantly enlivened by apt quotations 
from the leading statesmen of the time, as 
each difficulty arose. As to the Electoral 
College, the author is hardly correct in 
saying that it quickly lost’the attribute of 
independent judgment which it was intend 
ed to possess, for in no single case from 
the very beginning did it ever attempt to 
exercise such judgment. The existence of 
a foreordained candidate for the first two 
terms took away ‘the chance for even a 
temporary trial of a theory which could in 
no event have survived Jefferson's organi- 
zation of the anti-Federalist elements into 
a coherent body. By one of those annoying 
slips which occasionally escape even the 
most careful, a statement on page 135 ex- 
actly reverses the political complexion of 
the Senate and House portions of the Elec 
toral Commission of 1877. 

Constructively, Mr. Dougherty would 
eliminate the Electoral College root and 
branch, as not only useless, but potentially 
harmful as well. The ratio of State-repre- 
sentation in the choice of the President he 








would leave as it is, but in the allotment | 
of votes to the respective candidates he ad- | 


vocates a radical change. Public opinion 
has long ago declared against election by 
Congressional districts, and, even if it had 


SS) 


not, it would be unwise to adopt that met! 
od because of tl premium which 

upon gerrymandering The present met? 

od of allowing a mere majority to carry the 
entire electoral strength of a State ia to 

great an incentive to fraud when, as in 
New York in 1884, the whole contest hinges 
upon the outcome in one close State And 
both the district and State methods, our 
1uthor urges, are objectionable in the abso 
lute futility 
ballot of every minority voter 


which they entail upon the 
Divide the 
Presidential votes of each State, then, h 
urges, in absolutely mathematical propor 
tion to the total number of ballots cast 
the State by each contending party, and 
thus give each individual voter the sati 
faction of knowing that his ballot has ex 
ercised a positive and definitely calculabl 
effect on the result, when it shall be finally 
dec lared 


Mr. Dougherty has great faith in the 


educative influence of this consciousness of 
positive effect in the casting even of a mi 
nority ballot—a faith so great, in fact, as to 
suggest the wheedling leadership of a pet 
theory rather than a careful study of hu 
man nature. The average voter considers 
only the general result, and, if defeated 
there, it is small consolation to him that he 
had something to do in making up the elec- 
toral minority. If the proportional method 
were applied to the election of Congres 

men in each State, the boon to the minority 
would at once assume a positive value, but 
Mr. Dougherty’s proposed amendment does 
not extend to Congressional elections 
forbids the 
would eliminate the defects and dangers 


Space details by which he 


of the present system of certffying and 
counting the Presidential votes, and provide 
safely against all possible mishaps in the 
succession. He is obliged to admit that he 
is baffled when it comes to the question of 
competitive returns from dual State gov 
ernments, and unfortunately that is just 
which the most dangerous 
crisis has arisen His suggestion that a 
State under such circumstances might by} 
general regulation be deprived of its right 
to participate, loses sight of the fact that 
in an era like the Reconstruction perioa 


the point at 


it might put a heavy premium on the set 
ting up of rival State governments If the 
volume helps to arouse interest in the sub 
ject, both in Congress and out of it, the 
author will deserve sincere gratitude. Un- 
questionably a revision of the Constitution 
at this point is needed, and it can come 
only through the arousing of general inter 
est. 


Idola Theatri: A Criticism of Oxford 
Thought and Thinkers from the Stand 
point of Personal Idealism. By Henry 

York The Macmillan ‘¢ 
1906. Pp. xvil., 344 
When Bacon dubbed “Idols of the Thea 

tre’ the favorite fancies of the philosophic 

schools, he was doubtless indulging his 
sly humor with the suggestion that the 
solemn personages who expounded them 
were only acting a part, strutting about 
their petty stage and mouthing their tech 
nical bombast in order to impress specta 
tors unable to distinguish illusion from 
reality. Now the spectators, for the most 
part, are content to watch the play and 
to enjoy the illusion, but there are always 
some among them who are so stage-struck 
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to desire in addition to go behind the 
cenes, and it is to these that Mr. Sturt 
offers himself as a competent and willing 


guide 

In philosophic matters, the Oxford “thea- 
of the oldest, largest, and most 
noted in the world And though 
not always possess the best actors 
nor produce the most stirring pleces, it 
cannot but be interesting to watch its per- 
formances to make the acquaintance 
of its chief performers. For the past thir- 
ty years, the Oxford play called “absolute 
idealism” has occupied its boards, and Mr. 


tre’ j one 
30, 


it does 


and 


Sturt hes set himself to explain, and per- 
haps to explode, its vogue. He takes his 
task very seriously, and does his work 
very thoroughly. He shows us everything 


behind the scenes, with the most pleasing 
zeal—the green room, the adapters of plays, 
the prompters, the properties in all their 
hollowness, nay, the very rouge-pots. They 
are ve fellows, these Oxonian 
sages, when you come to understand them, 
they are engaged upon is 
something appalling, nothing less 
than the systematic suppression of Truth! 
ro eftect they have to a 
trinity of errors, yclept Intellectualism, Ab- 
all fused to- 


terrible 


the play 


quite 


and 


this recourse 


olutism, and Subjectivism, 


gether into one great “Passive Fallacy,” 
which, nourished by the unhealthful, seg- 
regated lives of over-specialized students 


“the anti-practical spirit fostered by 
the out-of-the-worldliness of an an- 
clent seat of learning,” ignores the activ- 
in the human self, and the personality 
which, as a voluntarist and the whilom 
editor of ‘Personal Idealism,’ Mr. Sturt is 
Of the triple 
by this fundamental fallacy, 
intellectualism, which in Hegel rises to 
panlogism,” is the oldest and most im- 
portant, and expunges the volitional side 
of personality; absolutism denies the valid- 
(p. 18); and 
down all things mystically into the 
Subjectivism, lastly, if held consist- 
ently, would culminate in solipsism, and so 
(though it is not made quite clear) prove 
incompatible with activity, like the others. 


‘ lose 


ity 


anxious to see recognized. 


forms taken 


ity of personality altogether 
melt 
One 


Mr. Sturt proceeds to trace out the rami- 
fications of these fallacies in all their de- 
tail patiently, lucidly, readably, but in- 

ibly Hie takes his examples from 
i’ Ht. Bradley (who ts complimented with 


the criticism), T. H. 
Bosanquet, though he 


of 


and Professor 


the lion's share 
Green 
ometimes refers also to the lesser lights, 
on idealism 


His criticisms are al- 


and adds a chapter German 


(mainly on Hegel) 


ways telling and often unanswerable, and 

en where they seem somewhat deficient 
in profundity they generally get home. In- 
deed, it ils quite amusing to watch him 
tackling one of the terrible tangles of 
vague thinking and obscure writing which 

cur so frequently in his victims In 


tead of puzzling such things out and get- 
the process, his 
simply suggest that the 
meoning must be something quite common- 


ting himeelf confused in 


practice is to 
ind intelligible, and to pass on his 
way Now one may feel morally sure that 
the did mean any- 
thing as despicably simple as the meaning 
Mr. Sturt them; but it is 
still more certain that they will never suc- 
ceed In refuting him by making clear what 
And so a hasty 


writers criticised not 


attributes to 


precisely they did mefn 
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world will probably compel them to dance 
to his tune, by taking them to mean what 


he says they mean; nor will this be an 
altogether undeserved reward of their stu- 
diously cultivated obscurity. 

There is, however, one secret motive vital 
to the understanding of the philosophic 
situation in Oxford which Mr. Sturt has not 
dragged quite out into the daylight, and 
that is the theological. German idealism, 
as Mark Pattison was wont to point out, 
was originally imported into Oxford in the 
interests of obscurantist clericalism, as an 
antidote to the wave of naturalism which 
swept over England in consequence of the 
great scientific movement of the nineteenth 
century. Kantian “categories’’ and He- 
gelian dialectics had indisputable advan- 
tages in combating science, in that they 
disported themselves on treacherous ground 
unfamiliar and unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary scientific worker, on which he blun- 
dered and stumbled and could easily be af- 
flicted with a show of defeat. And indi- 
rectly also this fashion of philosophizing 
could serve as a protection to theology, in 
that it might drive the human mind to ad- 
mit intrinsic difficulties and mysteries in 
its secular thought, compared with which 
those of the Athanasian Creed paled into 
insignificance. And like those of theology, 
these mysteries of the higher truth were 
safe from the intrusions of the vulgar. But 
latterly it has dawned even upon the less 
discriminating theologians that their alli- 
ance with Hegelism did not yield them what 
they wanted; that an Absolute was not a 
God, that the thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis of Hegel were not an unexception- 
able deduction @ priori of the Trinity; that 
“idealism” left no room for any real per- 
sonality, but rendered freedom an illusion 
and immortality a despicable craze. Thus 
the three great Kantian “‘postulates’”’ are 
all rendered nugatory. And, on the other 
hand, as in Germany sixty years ago, the 
“left wing’ got the upper hand in the He- 
gelian school itself. Its literary exponents, 
H. Bradley downwards, are more 
or less openly anti-clerical, though 
none has attained the caador of the Cam- 
bridge Hegelian, Dr. McTaggart, in avow- 
ing himself an atheist. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the theological alliance is 
tottering to its fall, and that Oxford theo- 
logians were found willing to contribute to 
‘Personal Idealism,’ though they will find it 
hard to trust the religious instincts of may 
sufficiently to commit themselves to a frank- 
ly empirical philosophy accompanied by a 
psychological theology. It is quite intelli- 
gible, however, that Mr. Sturt should have 
preferred to glide over these aspects of 
philosophy, which it is so hard to deal with 
in an cutspoken manner. 

What, now, we may ask in conclu- 
sion, is the effect of Mr. Sturt’s work on 
our estimate of Oxford philosophy? Has 
he uprooted or decapitated it? Hardly 
that, though he may reduce the swelling 
of its pride, and do much to check its ob- 
fuseations for the future. For despite the 
scrupulous urbanity of his tone, he man- 
ages fo convey a very distinct impression 
that the days of its dpminance are num- 
bered, that it cannot stand translation into 
plain English, that it is wofully lacking in 
originality, and shockingly uncongenial to 
the native bent of the British mind, which 
is groaning under the abstruse dogmas 
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made in Germany and laboriously purveyed 
by “Anglo-Hegelian” imitators. In what 
direction, then, shall Oxford look? There 
are many signs that her next fashion will 
be Transatlantic. The philosophic move- 
ment known as “Pragmatism,”’ which is by 
far the most important and original con- 
tribution of America to the history of 
thought, has already taken as strong root 
in Oxford as anywhere in Europe. Nay, it 
has already bettered its name by there 
calling itself “Humanism.” And even if 
“Anglo-Hegelianism” should continue to 
linger in the cloistered seclusion of Ox- 
ford, this would only show once more that 
Oxford was still content to play the réle 
of a home for lost causes. 

Mr. Sturt’s position in this matter of 
pragmatism is not quite easy to unravel, 
mainly because his own positive convictions 
are very slightly sketched. He calls him- 
self a personal idealist, but in practice he 
is hard todistinguishfrom a common-sense 
realist—to whose views, by the way, their 
manifest pragmatic value should restore 
much of their lost prestige. He is in- 
dubitably a voluntarist, but he is hardly 
a thoroughgoing pragmatist. Indeed, he 
somewhat suspects pragmatism of the taint 
of subjectivism (p. 142), even though he 
immediately gives the right answer to this 
charge by suggesting that the apparent 
“making of reality” is mainly a methodo- 
logical conception. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, as an inside view of the 
present state of philosophy in Oxford, Mr. 
Sturt’s work is worthy of all commenda- 
tion. And in condensing so much and such 
crabbed material into so interesting a form 
he has achieved a considerable feat. His 
book deserves to be read, and doubtless 
will be. 


How Ferns Grow. By Margaret Slosson. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1906. 
Full-grown ferns have naturally attracted 

to their study enthusiasts of all sorts, who 
have described more or less accurately 
the graceful as well as the stately fronds. 
Many of the writers have indicated the 
clear relations which these survivals of a 
remote geological past bear to our existing 
vegetation; and the more interesting story 
of the birth of a fern has been many times 
well told by writers on popular science, 
who have been almost bewitched by the 
surprising double life of the plant in its 
earliest days. But, so far as we are aware, 
no one has hitherto devoted, as the present 
author does, a whole book to a readable 
account of the youth of ferns. 

It is a familiar fact that innumerable 
species of plants undergo strange metamor- 
phoses during their early life, that is to 
say, during the days which elapse between 
the seedling stage and the dawn of matur- 
ity. Some of these metamorphoses are so 
strange as to baffle belief. For instance, 
there is a New Zealand tree, called 
pecudopanag ferox, which, shortly after 
sprouting from the seed, becomes a straight 
unbranched stem with drooping leaves, each 
more than a foot long. These leaves are 
thick and rigid. Every leaf has a notched 
margin with hooked teeth “capable of in- 
flicting a severe wound if incautiously 
handled.”” The straight stem is thirty feet 
high, and presents the appearance of a 
staff on which small scimitars are hung. 
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Between the ages of twenty and thirty years 
the simple stem begins to branch at the 
apex, and the branches at once bear short 
ordinary leaves which are erect instead of 
pendent, and would hardly attract attention 
from any singularity. The old sword-like 
leaves all fall off. Here then is a case of 
prolonged youth. Of course, this is an ex- 
treme example, but there are thousands of 
other plants which exhibit marked pe- 
culiarities during the stage of development 
referred to. Professor Robert T. Jackson, 
well-known on account of his studies in 
regard to fossils, has published an interest- 
ing paper concerning certain of these met- 
amorphoses, and he has pointed out some 
reasons for believing that these striking 
and sudden changes in form may throw 
light on the ancestral line. In this way, 
it is sometimes possible to gain more than 
a hint as to the early history of a species 
or genus 

Now, although ferns do not possess true 
seeds (but “spores instead), they pass 
through stages which are comparable to the 
early stages of the seed-plants, and it ts 
these early but not the very earliest days 
which the author considers. With great 
pains she has studied the various met- 
amorphoses and has recorded in good pho- 
tographs her interesting results The 
transformations are all well shown by the 
engravings, but she has supplemented these 
engravings by clear text. It is to be re- 
gretted that through no fault of her own 
the nomenclature is open to criticism, but 
aside from this matter of names, the book 
can be heartily commended. No one must 
expect to find in it such descriptions of spe- 
cies as would enable the to deter- 
mine the indentity of a given specimen; 
the work is chiefly for the use of those 
who care to watch the marvellous manner 
in which ferns spend their youth. It is to 
be hoped that the author will continue 
her studies in other fruitful fields and 
bring before us the results of careful in- 


reader 


vestigation 


String Figures, a Study of Cat’s-Cradle in 
Many Lands. By Caroline Furness Jayne, 
with an ethnological introduction by Al- 
fred C. Haddon. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.50 net. 

The author of the introduction to this al- 
together original book is lecturer in eth- 
nology in Cambridge University, England; 
an enthusiastic explorer, possessed of the 
art of inspiring others with the interest 
that he finds in the study of savage life 
He was a member of the British Associa- 
tion excursion to South Africa in 1905, and 
whiled away many hours of the abundant 
time on the voyage by teaching those who 
cared to learn some of his curious tricks, 
so that the group which gathered round 
him on deck came to be known as “Had- 
don’s string band.”’ The year before, on 
the occasion of one of his visits to this 
country, when his interest in Australasian 
savages was for a time replaced by the 
pleasure of making acquaintance in Phila- 
delphia with some of our most civilized 
Americans, he initiated his new friends into 
the mysteries of the wild-cat’s cradles that 
he had learned in the Far East; and the 
most expert of his disciples took up with 
his suggestion of visiting the St. Louis ex- 
position for the purpose of learning from 
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the various tribes there gathered such new 
figures as they might know. A fascinating 
book on “String Figures” the result; 
an admirable piece of work, from 
charming frontispiece to the accurate 


Nation. 
is 


in- 





the | 


dex. Of the ninety-seven string figures 
here presented from many parts of the 
world, seventy-one are described for the | 


first time, some from the Caroline Islands 
in the Pacific being contributed by Dr. Wil- 


liam Henry Furness, 3rd, brother of the 
author, and all being set forth with the 
minuteness and precision that might be 


expected from the daughter of the editor 
of the “Variorum Shakspere.”’ Practically 
every position of the fingers taken in mak- 
ing each of the ninety-seven figures is sep- 
arately illustrated, with the result of in- 
troducing 867 outlines of graceful hands 
and twisted strings. 

A monographic work of this kind has a 
value quite independent of the in- 
herent importance of string figures, which 
represent merely the light pastimes of sav- 
ages. The value of the book comes from 
the faithful portrayal of the figures, as ex- 
amples of savage customs. The figures are, 
like the details of basketry ornamentation 
and the various methods of arrow 
facts in the natural of man, and 
as such deserve patient study. That these 
trifles, in the opinion of experts, are well 
worthy of observant attention is shown by 


small 


release, 
history 


the liberal measure of space given to the 
methods of studying and them 
in the ethnological section of a recent Ger- 
man manual for explorers, prepared by Pro- 
fessor von Luschan of the great Ethnologi 
cal Museum in Berlin. But besides 
fessional ethnologists, there are two other 
classes of readers who may give at- 
tention to Mrs. Jayne’s book. Of one class 
are those who find enjoyment in novel and 
gentle ingenuity; and for these we can 
well imagine that “String Figures” will be 
an entertaining companion on the summer 
porch or by the winter fireside Their 
friends will at first laugh at such trifling; 
then they will say, “Do that figure again, 
won't you?” and the next moment they 
will be asking for another loop of string, 
to have a try at the figure themselves 
A good example for beginners to practise 
on is the Apache “Door”; another, some- 
what more difficult, is the “Many Stars” of 
the Navajos, in which a very peculiar twist 
“A Rattlesnake and a Boy” 
of the Klamath tribe will require more pa- 
tience, as twenty-five cuts were found ne- 
cessary to give it full illustration. 

Of the other class of persons who should 
learn at least half-a-dozen string figures 
are intending travellers in distant lands, 
even though they be mighty hunters of 
big game; for a few string tricks will not 
only enable one to discover any new fig- 
ures known to such savages as may be met 
with in the wilderness, but the exhibition 
of the tricks will serve admirably, as is 
known dy experience, in introducing one’s 
self to the good graces of simple and some- 
what mistrustful folk. With the incentive 
to the cultivation of this amusing art 
that so excellent a book must give, it js to 
be expected that much material for a sec- 
ond volume will be gathered in a few 
years. To all who come upon novel pat- 
terns, we urge that their discoveries 
should be sent, with as full detail of native 
methods as possible, the writer of 
“String Figures,” 
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The Personality of Jceaua. By Charlies H 

Barrows Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. $1.25 net. 

There are books on the founder of Chr 
tianity one can dismiss without cerem 
wordy paraphrases of the Gospels with a 
bit of Josephus here and there, med 

| homilies on texts from the evange! trad 
tion purporting to constitute a Lif 
Christ.” There are others, though 
many, which require attention and 
mand respect as serious and cor enti 
endeavors to interpret the personalit 





which has so dominated the Christian c« 
turies When a man of evident l 
who finds frequently a phrase of Plat 
or Pascal ready to his hand, sets out wit) 
reverence of purpose and enthu m o 
affection to declare the secret of the Mas 
ter of his heart, we cannot hurriedly dis 
miss his work even although we find on 
the first dozen pages that he suffers under 
severe limitations. This ts the ca with 
Mr. Barrows His book ts far too good to 
toss aside it is reverent, thoughtful, orig 
inal at many points, and of a certain win 
ning graciousness that accords well with 


its subject Yet 


as a portrayal of the per 


sonality of Jesus it is well nigh a failure 
and one closes its pages with the feeling 
that one has witnessed a tragedy, having 
seen a man face a noble and mighty task 
in brave spirit and with many of the « 
sentials of success, and yet for lack of 
one essential accomplishing nothing 

Mr. Barrows essayed a task tn history 
and took no pains to be an historian True 
the subject requires something more than 
skill in historical research The supreme 
requirement is just that warmth of re! 
gious feeling, that purity and fire of faith 
which attract one in this essay But it? 
sympathy with the religious message be 
a necessity, the historian’s skill tn ft 
evidence and arriving at facts is still pri 
mary and fundamental It has becom 
commonplace that the founder of tt 
Christian faith is known only at second 
hand, that his parables and sermons hiv: 
come down to us only through the medium 
of friendly tradition One may hold the 
tradition to be good and reliable, and 
still the necessity remains of going behind 
what the believing community of discinl: 
a generation or so after thought Jesus said 
and did to what Jesus actually sald and 
did on the hillsides of Galilee. When V 
Ranke was asked why he wrote such good 
history, he replied it was because he wen 
“behind the documents.” 

Because Mr. Barrows has failei to do 
this, but concluded rather at the outa« 
that appreciation of the gospels is ‘grouud 
upon which the learning of the schoo! 
gives no particular advantage,’ blunder 
thrust themselves into his chan‘ers with 


sad frequency. He asserts that Jesu 
Rabbi, evidently following the 
in the fourth gospel and ignoring the tes 
timony of the Synoptists that Jess wa 
regarded as a carpenter, the son 
seph, and that he forbade the Rabbin 

title In his little society. Again follow 
ing the fourth gospel, the author pleces 
the cleansing of the temple at the open 
ing of the ministry, and maintain 

there was a “clash of wills’ between Jesu 
and the Baptist, passing ‘n 
the deep spiritual sympathy between the 


was a 


title used 


of 0 


silenc over 











twe As to faith in a future life, we 


find the assertion that “‘at the right time 
there did come in, to sustain his faith, and 
ke a sort of heat lightning below the 
horizon, the consciousness of his power 
to rise even from the dead” (p. 80). His- 
cal criticism shows that confidence in 
his power over death was an cnthusiasm 
of Jesus, animating his hope and courage 
ind = thrilling him with expectation it 
was never “below the horizon.” but fiashed 
tantly before his eye as he spoke of the 
on of Man returning on the ciouds of 
heaven 
In short, this essay sketches the Christ 
of the Church, let us say the Christ of 
the most vigorous and devo'c Churchm<n, 
but it doe not sketch the Christ of hi 
ry It contains a reverent examination 
f Jesus from the point of view of mod 
ern psychology and modern piety; it has 


How Ferns Grow 





By Margaret Slosson. With 46 plates 
by the author. $3.00 net, by mail $3.25 


It enables students to distinguish different 
ies of mature ferns, and points out char 
acteristics of the different kinds at all stages 
f development, and shows their genetic rela- 
tions to each other and to the rest of plant life 
The Sun says Botanical books especially 
of late years, have been remarkable for wealth 
and’ beauty of illustration, but even among 
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these ‘How Ferns Grow’ is notable It 
ia a beautiful book that every fern lover 
will want 
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By BERNARD CAPES. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Athenaeum says: “Mr. Capes has 
put himself beyond a possibility of doubt 
in the front rank of romantic writers. It 
is a fine work, and reaches the high- 
water mark of living romance.” 
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